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An Interview with an Octogenarian. 


A STUDY OF THE PERSONALITY OF REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 


By THE EDITOR. 


Thousands of people have puzzled 
themselves over the advice given by the 
French pastor, the Rev. Charles Wag- 
ner, and endeavoring to form some ra- 
tional idea of what the “ Simple Life ” 
means to them, and how they can 
apply it. 

Each person, no doubt, comes to a 
different conclusion as to what is his 
duty in the matter. The more we 
study the complex mechanical mech- 
anism of the brain, the greater the 
problem for us to solve, and while to 
some people their duty is to retrench 
and live a more natural life, the duty 
of others is to be less parsimonious, 
and more disposed to use their oppor- 
tunities in the cultivation of their fac- 
ulties, and expend their means in self- 
culture. What one needs to aim at, is 
to make the most out of the opportuni- 
ties afforded one for getting the most 
out of life, and of preparing oneself 
for a future existence. 

To meet Robert Collyer, the octo- 
genarian, is a liberal education, and to 
talk with him is certainly an inspira- 
tion. No one needs to puzzle himself 
over the problem of what the “Sim- 


ple Life” is after being in his company 
for a few moments, for we find that 
from the weaver’s life, as a boy, he has 
grown into the full experience of a 
man who has embraced all the oppor- 
tunities possible for refinement, cul- 
ture, and mental and spiritual devel- 
opment. 

So modest, however, is he, that life 
to him is just as pure and simple now 
as it was seventy years ago, when he 
was working in one of the factories of 
Yorkshire. 

While some people dislike to men- 
tion their early surroundings, here is 
a man who loves to think of his early 
environments in those days of strenu- 
ous endeavor, when he made music and 
harmony out of every phase of that 
life. 

In his physiognomy, we are very 
much reminded of the leonine face of 
another grand divine, namely, Henry 
Ward Beecher, in his large and ac- 
tively developed brain, flowing, silvery 
locks, large, kindly, sympathetic, yet 
penetrating eye, prominent nose, well- 
defined chin, eloquent lips, length of 
the upper lip, and lines of deep hospi- 
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tality, on either side of the central 
part of the face, which branch out 
from the nose and continue to the cor- 
ner of the mouth; the full brow, which 
possesses that outer angle and scientific 
slant all betoken the close observer, 
the accurate statistician, and the man 
of system, method, and order. 

During the privileged interview, we 
remarked about his large organ of 
order and method, the genial. divine 
said: “Yes, that is true; my order is 
too large; I fuss too much, ” which 
was his characteristic way of showing 
that he liked everything just right. 

He also reminds one not a little of 
Mr. L. N. Fowler in features and form 
of forehead, and that same geniality 
which sparkles through the conversa- 
tion of the subject of our sketch, was 
also noticeable in the Phrenologist. 
Both men had large Human Nature, 
and were happy in their way of inter- 
preting character, in sensing the char- 
acteristics of people and of summing 
them up correctly. But through the 


modesty of Dr. Collyer he naturally 


attributes to his wife a greater share 
of intuition than he himself possesses ; 
yet in the larger affairs of life he has 
been able to get in touch with his sur- 
roundings and the indwelling of indi- 
vidual talent, goodness, and ability, 
and has been able to draw out these 
characteristics wherever he has found 
them. 

Of his organization as a man having 
led a busy life, we find that there is a 
harmonious proportion between body 
and mind. Such a head as his, measur- 
ing, as it does, twenty-four inches in 
circumference, and in length and height 
respectively fifteen inches and fourteen 
and seven-eighths, would have looked 
out of harmony if accompanied by a 
bodily weight of one hundred and sixty 
pounds. Fortunately, therefore, Na- 
ture has provided him with a sound 
constitution, and his weight of two 
hundred and ten pounds, affords him 
ample opportunity to vitalize his brain. 

His chest power, breathing capacity, 
circulation, and digestion, are all as 
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nearly perfect as is possible for anyone 
to possess, and he is a living exempli- 
fication of the fact that hard work does 
not interfere with good health and long 
life. His eighty-one years sit lightly 
upon his shoulders, and his capacity 
to enjoy heartily every fresh experi- 
ence that comes into his life, would 
seem to indicate the capacity to gen- 
erate fresh vitality for many years to 
come. 

Born on December 8, 1823, he is now 
in his eighty-seventh year, and when we 
remarked that on the morrow there 
was to be a birthday meeting at the 
Church of the Messiah, he said: “Yes, 
I am reminded of my age every time I 
go to that meeting, and I am living in 
fear lest I shall have some time to col- 
lect one hundred pennies, to donate as 
my contribution,” then added with a 
twinkle in his eye, “I am learning how 
to get back something for my pennies 
in the good tea that is provided.” 

As we have often remarked, size does 
not mean everything, and it does not 
follow because a man has a large 
brain that he will necessarily show gen- 
ius and power, but where we find fine 
quality of organization, height of head, 
and a good anterior lobe there is men- 
tal material for a man to work with, 
and this is what Robert Collyer has 
been blessed with. 

We remarked that the height of the 
doctor’s head indicated remarkable 
sympathy for others, and hope and 
spiritual faith, which must have been 
very evident in his life, and served as 
an inspiration to others, giving him 
optimism in times of trouble and ad- 
versity. The doctor made another 
characteristic reply by saying: “My 
love of the human side of life is 
stronger than even the spiritual inter- 
est.” “While this is true in part,” 
we replied, “yet you blend the human 
interests of the people around you 
with a sanctified desire to elevate their 
minds to richer and holier objects than 
pertain to the material side of life.” 
After making this explanation, the 
doctor nodded his head in assent. 
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His development of Acquisitive- serve his own individuality of-mind and 


ness is not large; hence he concerns character. 
himself more with the use that money His Phrenology strongly points this 





THE REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 


Large Individuality, Human Nature, and Wit. 


can be put to when accumulated, than out, though his Self-esteem, in the form 
the desire to accumulate a fortune for of self-conceit, is noticeably lacking. 
its own sake. His social brain, as reflected in the 
His independent spirit is strong. He lower part of his face, is a strong fea- 
is not one to bend and bow to aristo- ture of his character. He lives in the 
cratic notions, but is rather inclined to consciousness of the brotherhood of 
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mankind, and his fraternal spirit is a 
powerful stimulus to him. 

His phrenological development of 
Language, which manifests itself under 
his eyelids, is very strong. He never 
lacks for a word, and his ideas are con- 
stantly tinged with a keen sense of hu- 
mor. Mirthfulness and Hope unite in 
blending their services to give color and 
life to his speeches and his writings. 
In illustration of this fact, when speak- 
ing of his family tree, he said, “Ours 
was only a bush, for we cannot trace 
the record back beyond my grand- 
father’s family, so we cannot climb to 
the dignity of possessing a tree.” 

His memory of faces, facts, inci- 
dents, and experiences, is strong, or 
rather, each of these separate memories 
is more strongly developed than his 
memory of names, and we judge that 
of late years, he has used the above- 
mentioned faculties more constantly 
than Eventuality. 

He has a keen mind for compari- 
sons, and takes delight in analyzing 
every subject that calls for his interest. 
Even the minute productions of Nature 
call out his wonderful love of contrast. 
So with musical sounds, whether heard 
in the woods, from an orchestra, or the 
human voice, are noted by him in their 
pleasurable variety, and with the ear of 
an expert. 

His geniality of nature arises from 
several causes, and from the blending 
of many faculties, not the least from 
his understanding of human life and his 
power to approach the needs and condi- 
tions of his fellow men. 

In short, he should be known for his 
large-heartedness, his adaptability of 
mind and versatility of power, for the 
combined humor and pathos of his na- 
ture, for the directness and sincerity of 
his utterances, for his comradeship and 
fraternal spirit, for his voluminous and 
ever-ready power of speech, for his 
modesty, tact, and utter lack of self- 
appreciation when he thinks credit is 
due to some one else. 

In a word, then, large-heartedness, 
and nobility of character, will always 
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be associated with the character of 
Robert Collyer. 

On stepping out of the dining-room 
he said: “I should like you to see the 
model made by the celebrated New 
York sculptor of myself, in the char- 
acterization of a scene from the ‘Mer- 
chant of Venice.’ I was the model for 
Antonio, being of stately proportions. 
On telling my wife what Mr. Rogers 
wished to do, she remarked, ‘Who was 
Antonio?” ‘Why,’ I replied, ‘he was 
the man who was to give a pound of his 
flesh.” ‘Mr. Rogers evidently thought 
you could spare the pound of flesh to 
advantage,’ she said.” 

Mr. Collyer pointed to several pic- 
tures on the wall, one being that of his 
mother. In the picture we saw at a 
glance that a large part of his organi- 
zation, his social nature, his keen intui- 
tions, were inherited from her, while his 
capacity to work, his strong hold on 
life, his independent spirit, and his de- 
sire to reason things out along practical 
lines, are elements of his character, 
which he has no doubt received from 
his father, who, we learn, lived to a 
good old age. 

On escorting us to the door of his 
comfortable apartments, and when 
thanking him for the opportunity of 
again seeing him (for we had seen and 
heard him speak in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, many years ago), he said in a 
cheery way: “That reminds me of a 
stary of a little girl who was naughty, 
and her mother told her to go into her 
room and ask God to forgive her, 
which she accordingly did. When the 
child rejoined the family circle, the 
mother questioned her if she had done 
what she had told her to. ‘Yes,’ said 
hte little girl, ‘I told Him I had been 
naughty, and asked Him to forgive me, 
and He said ‘Don’t mention it.’” 
Whereupon we both laughed heartily. 

“Well, Dr. Collyer, you will have 
some witty story to tell when St. Peter 
takes out his keys to unlock the gate 
of Heaven,” we said. “Yes, the en- 
trance to a better world,” replied our 
friend. 
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In the World of Endeavor. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TALENT. 


By J. A. 


REV. HENRY S. CLUBB. 

All reformers have a unique organ- 
ization which specializes them in cer- 
tain lines of work. Mr. Clubb is no 
variation from this rule, and conse- 


FOw Ler. 


a hundred and fifty-four and a half 
pounds, and is five feet four and 
three-eighth inches in height. He is 


a comparatively young man at sev- 
enty-eight, and says himself that he 
feels twenty-five years younger than 


HENRY 8S. CLUBB, WRITER, SPEAKER, AND VEGETARIAN. 


quently we find several distinctive 
characteristics for which he is known. 
His head measures twenty-two and a 
half inches by fourteen and a half in 
height and fourteen and a half in 
length. The width of his head with 
calipers is six inches and the length 
is seven and a half inches. He weighs 


he did a few years ago. He has evi- 
dently renewed his youth since he 
turned the three-score year and ten 
mile-stone, and this augurs well for 
his future. His head is somewhat 
peculiar in shape, being almost square. 
This does not indicate that the moral 
brain is deficient, but rather that the 
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faculties on a line with Conscientious- 
ness are superiorly developed. In the 
head of an Indian and Australian 
native, where Firmness and Venera- 
tion are largely developed, and Hope, 
Spirituality, and Conscientiousness are 
not so fully represented, we find that 
the head in their case runs up to a 
ridge; but in all heads where Con- 
scientiousness, Hope, and Spirituality 
are as fully developed as Benevolence, 
Veneration, and Firmness, a some- 
what flattened appearance strikes the 
observer, and this is the case with 
Mr. Clubb. 

We should look at heads, relatively 
speaking, instead of faculties by them- 
selves, and then we would get a bet- 
ter result from our observations. 

Mr. Clubb shows that he has those 
faculties that make him a distinct re- 
former. He takes delight in pointing 
out the better way to people who have 
not begun to think for themselves, 
and even for those persons who have 
formed opinions, but have formed 
wrong ones. He can see how to bet- 
ter the conditions of the poor as well 
as increase the happiness of the rich, 
if people would only live differently, 
and it is with this aim in view that he 
devotes, and has devoted, a lifetime 
to reformatory work. 

He is a man who will win the es- 
teem and confidence of others for his 
earnestness, zeal, and conscientious 
scruples. He is unselfish in his ap- 
peals to the public, and his objects in 
life are based on broad principles. He 
can see ahead of the average man, 
and knows what he is talking about. 
His Spirituality and Human Nature 
both help him to look out into the 
future with the eye of a prophet. 
He knows what to expect, and conse- 
quently can predict with certainty 
concerning many problems of the day. 

Nor does he work alone in his re- 
form efforts; he has been a pioneer 
and influenced other good men to see 
with him. They have been led by his 
ideas, and this is how it should be; 
one man cannot do the whole work 
of reform, but if he can get others to 
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stand up and brave the ridicule of the 
world, he has a double influence. This 
is what Mr. Clubb seems to have suc- 
ceeded in doing. 

He is a man who likes to do things 
on a large scale; hence his ambition 
is not easily satisfied. If he were a 
doctor, he would probably have a large 
practice, so that he could extend his 
labors not only by visiting the sick, 
but by many other ways, namely, 
through the press and on the public 
platform. 

His head indicates that he is quite 
ingenious and knows how to work out 
original plans. He is not a man to 
waste anything, and were he a mill- 
ionaire he would make everything 
that he had to handle of some service 
to others. He would throw nothing 
away that could be utilized by some 
one, even if he could not use the 
thing himself. He is quite orderly 
and systematic in his work, and does 
not leave any loose ends to any de- 
partment of it, and therefore it holds 
together well. Though generally 
thoughtful and philosophic in his way 
of reasoning, he is clear, direct, and 
logical in his way of driving his argu- 
ments home, and therefore persons can 
follow him in his trend of thought. 

The organ of Human Nature is par- 
ticularly large and active; hence he 
should be a good judge of human 
character, and when making up his 
mind concerning the disposition of 
others he should be able to come to 
correct decisions. He can read peo- 
ple like an open book. 

His memory by association is very 
good; in fact, he recalls many circum- 
stances which other people forget, 
though he may not remember little 
things so well, and for this reason he 
may depend more upon a connecting 
link than offhand facts to help him 
out with data and general informa- 
tion. 

He has the prudence and solicitude 
that look far ahead, and has not a 
speculative type of mind that is in- 
clined to work without having some 
substantial basis for his investments. 
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Forms and ceremonies have not 
very much influence with him, and he 
cuts them out wherever he can and 
goes straight to the point that he 
wishes to attack in whatever work he 
is doing. Some persons make a great 
deal out of their goodness in order to 
attract attention, and they make a lit- 
tle effort go a long way. Mr. Clubb, 
on the contrary, condenses much work 
in a little space of time and with as 
little ostentation as possible. He may 
not be able to follow a tune or earn 
his living by music nor quiet the chil- 
dren by singing them to sleep, but he 
is able to appeal to adults and adapt 
himself to many circumstances in 
life; hence, when traveling he is more 
likely to feel at home with people of 
all classes than the average traveler. 

His Secretiveness is not a largely 
developed faculty; hence when he 
knows a good thing he likes to give 
others a chance to benefit by it, and 
his Secretiveness, Self-Esteem, and 
Tune are the smallest faculties which 


express themselves in his mind. 

As a man among men he will be 
known for his strict conscientious 
principles, his far-seeing and projec- 
tive intellect, his faithfulness to his 
friends, his original schemes for do- 
ing good, his systematic business hab- 


its, and his intuitive insight into 
character. He should succeed as a 
writer, speaker, and business man, 
though if he had given his attention 
to medicine he would have excelled in 
becoming a specialist along reforma- 
tory lines. 

Henry Stephen Clubb was born 
June 21, 1827. His early years were 
spent at a home where ministers of 
the New Church (Swedenborgian) 
were always made welcome when they 
visited Colchester, England, on their 
missionary journeys. From these gift- 
ed men he received his earliest and 
most enduring impressions on The- 
ology and religion. 

Among the frequenters of his home 
was William G. Ward, a commercial 
traveler, who was an eloquent advo- 
cate of abstinence from the flesh of 
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animals. This was before the word 
“Vegetarian” was invented. Although 
only nine years of age, Henry S., the 
youngest of a family of nine, became 
much interested in this subject, and, 
after giving it a few trials, determined 
to adopt it as his daily practice. His 
firm adherence to the humane diet 
gradually brought over the rest of the 
family, and even the father and 
mother gave up their accustomed in- 
dulgence in flesh meat with evident 
advantage to their health. His mother 
had for years suffered from a sore and 
inflamed limb, which became, under 
the vegetarian practice, perfectly re- 
stored to health. 

Learning Phonography and studying 
William Cobbett’s English Grammar 
favored a literary turn to his mind. 
His first experience at a day school 
was an engagement as teacher of 
Phonography in one of the Commer- 
cial Schools of his native town. He 
became a lecturer and teacher before 
he was sixteen years of age. He or- 
ganized a Phonographic Society in 
Colchester, which was the first of the 
kind in England. Its Rules were pub- 
lished in Isaac Pitman’s “Phono- 
graphic Magazine,” and the Society 
became the model of many similar 
organizations in England. He thus 
became early acquainted with Isaac 
Pitman, the inventor of Phonography, 
who, being also a vegetarian, they be- 
came fast friends and corresponded 
frequently, always in Phonography. 

Through the influence of Mr. Ward 
he became acquainted with William 
Oldham, the pater of the Concordium, 
with whom he took his first ride to 
London on the then new “Eastern 
Counties Railroad.” 

After a year at the Concordium, at 
Ham Common, Surrey, he removed to 
London and became assistant short- 
hand reporter to Mr. Johnson, of No. 
2 Charles Square. He subsequently 
traveled, lecturing on Phonography 
and teaching classes. With Henry 
Fry he opened a Phonographic Insti- 
tution at 55 High Holborn, London. 
But preferring country life he after- 
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ward joined with his brother Robert 
and purchased a small farm at Strat- 
ford St. Mary, Suffolk, where he held 
Sunday meetings and delivered ex- 
temporary discourses. He obtained 
here his first experience in preaching. 

He contributed articles on Vege- 
tarianism to the “Truth Seeker” and 
the “Vegetarian Advocate,” published 
at the Isle of Man, by Mr. Horsel. 
These articles attracted the attention 
of James Simpson, Esq., J. P. of Fox- 
hill Bank, near Blackburn, Lanca- 
shire, who was President of the Vege- 
tarian Society which was organized 
in 184%. In the spring of 1848 Mr. 
Simpson made an appointment to 
meet Mr. Clubb at Euston Square, 
London, but being unable to stay till 
Mr. Clubb could meet him, he left a 
note for Mr. C. to follow him to his 
home, which he did. This was Mr. 
Clubb’s first acquaintance with the 
Bible Christians, Mr. Simpson being 
one of the trustees of said church 
in Salford, although living twenty 
miles away. 

He remained with Mr. Simpson 
about four years, being engaged re- 
porting Vegetarian meetings and edit- 
ing the first volumes of the “Vege- 
tarian Messenger.” 

While thus engaged, he attended 
the Bible Christian Church at King 
Street. He was baptized into the 
church by Rev. Joseph Brotherton, 
M.P., in 1850. 

In 1853 Mr. Clubb sailed from Liv- 
erpool and arrived in New York about 
the middle of June. He soon made 
the acquaintance of Dr. Trall, Dr. 
Aleott, Messrs. Fowler and Wells, and 
through the last, of Horace Greeley, 
who introduced Mr. Clubb as “a friend 
of mine from England, a shorthand 
reporter,” to Mr. Ottenson, who was 
City editor of the “New York Trib- 
une,” with directions to employ him. 
This he did, and Mr. Clubb soon 
found himself scheduled for report- 
ing many important meetings. He 
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also wrote for the “Water Cure 
Journal.” 

Before the end of the year 1853, 
Mr. Clubb was reporting for the 
“Washington Union,” in the United 
States House of Representatives, 
which position he held during the 
whole of the long session of 1853 and 
1854, when the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
was debated and passed. This gave 
him a good insight of American poli- 
tics, and he became personally ac- 
quainted with many of the leading 
men of the period. 

In 1862 he was commissioned by 
President Lincoln “assistant quarter- 
master, with the rank of captain.” 
Was wounded at the battle of Corinth, 
October 3, 1862; served under Grant 
as Master of Transportation on the 
Mississippi River during the siege of 
Vicksburg; became acting Quarter- 
master of the Seventeenth Army 
Corps in 1865; served under Sheri- 
dan at San Antonio, Texas, 1865-66. 
Honorably discharged from the U. S. 
army in June, 1866, nine months 
after the conclusion of peace. 

Since the war, Mr. Clubb has been 
editor of the “Herald,” Grand Haven, 
Mich., of the “Peacemaker,” “Food 
Home and Garden,” and “The Mes- 
sage,” in Philadelphia. Alderman, 
State Senator, and also Secretary of 
the Constitutional Commission in 
Michigan. President of the Vege- 
tarian Society of America, and since 
the Centennial in 1875, pastor of the 
Bible Christian Church, Philadelphia, 
which last two positions, at the age of 
seventy-eight years, he continues to 
fill with unabated energy and zeal, 
occasionally attending conventions and 
delivering lectures on his favorite 
topics. He also writes magazine and 
newspaper articles and issues pam- 
phlets on practical subjects, the most 
recent of which is “Unpolished Rice 
the Staple Food of the Orient,” and 
“Thirty-nine Reasons Why I Am a 
Vegetarian.” 
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ANNIE MERRITT, A CHILD PIANIST 


This child has a remarkable com- 
bination of temperaments, and her 
quality of organization makes her 
highly susceptible. She is able to 
understand things far in advance of 
her years; in fact, her whole nature 
is a very responsive one. Her basilar 
brain gives energy to a good founda- 





is often out of balance. She will al- 
ways be able to maintain a harmony 
between body and brain, and on this 
account will maintain her health more 
readily than would otherwise be the 
case. She has cause to be exceed- 
ingly thankful for her inheritance, 
her hold on life, her versatility of 


ANNIE MERRITT AT TWELVE YEARS OF AGE. 


tion for the activity of her moral and mind, and her evenness of mentality 


intellectual faculties. 


She is able,and mental culture, as well as for her 


therefore, to regulate herself moremusical ability. Her light hair, florid 
evenly than is generally the case withcomplexion, light blue eyes, all indi- 
one who has so much talent or genius.cate a national type of character 
As a rule the nervous temperamentwhich is largely Anglo-American- 


predominates in such a case that oneIrish. 
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As her moral and intellectual fac- 
ulties largely predominate in her 
character, she will be very conscien- 
tious in her work, sympathetic in her 
interest for others, hopeful and serene 
when engaged in any arduous work, 
and inspirational in her tendency of 
thought, more in regard to inspira- 
tion, imagination, and the power to 
interpret her thoughts and work in 
special directions than any other way. 
She will link her imagination with her 
large Comparison and Causality, and 
consequently she will be able to in- 
terpret whatever subject she takes up 
with intelligence. 

Her perceptive faculties are all 
well developed, especially Time, Tune, 
Eventuality, Weight, and Locality. 
These should give to her originality 
of thought, power of interpretation, 
ability to weigh and consider matters 
of technique, and appreciation for the 
light and shade of music. She will 
quickly take an idea that is presented 
to her on an instrument, and in her 
lessons, her studies, and her perform- 
ances she will show an intelligence 
above the average for skill in music. 
Her love of the subject, too, will en- 
able her to throw out her capacity in 
rather an interesting way. She has 
not much regard for the popular side 
of music, and hence her subjective 
mind will enable her to show poetic 
taste in music, as well as ability to 
appreciate the mathematics and the 
grammar of it. She should be good 
in the study of musical theory, coun- 
terpoint, double bass; in short, tech- 
nique is inborn in her, and it is not 
all a matter of culture, as is the case 
with many people. We know, of 
course, that culture will add to ex- 
pression, vet the innate capacity in 
her shows in a marked degree in her 
combination of Tune, Ideality, Com- 
parison, and Spirituality. Another 
strong factor in her character shows 
itself in her Sublimity, her ability to 
rise to the height of musical concep- 
tion, at the same time be able to 
control any excitement when playing 
a rapid passage. She will appreciate 
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the grandeur of any technical piece 
and will rise to the occasion, while 
her physique will be able to master 
the difficulties of musical composi- 
tion, for the Destructiveness and Com- 
bativeness give her force of character, 
and through her Firmness she will 
persevere with a part of a difficult 
piece until she has mastered it. Her 
Continuity is developed above the 
average in a child of her years; in 
fact, we consider that she is phe- 
nomenally developed not only in her 
musical talent, but also in her con- 
centration of mind, to continue her 
line of thought in music. Very few 
persons at her age can practice con- 
tinuously for three hours a day and 
take a lesson of an hour and a half 
three times a week, yet she has done 
this repeatedly and continuously. She 
began with a ten-minute lesson, when 
she was between seven and eight years 
of age, and now has increased the 
time of her lesson to an hour and a 
half. She is not only able to play one 
piece, but has been known to perform 
fourteen numbers in one evening, 
some of them being thirty-two pages 
long and taking twenty-five minutes 
to play. This is a difficult accom- 
plishment for a child of her years, 
and were it not that, first, she has 
wonderful power of control; secondly, 
concentration of mind; thirdly, even- 
ness of temperament; and, fourthly, 
a remarkable memory, she would be- 
come exhausted with such a musical 
task. 

She is not one to slight her duties. 
If she cannot do a thing, she says so, 
and will never pretend that she can 
do a thing unless she knows she can 
do so to the best of her ability. While 
she is conscious of her own powers, 
she is not vain or conceited in the 
endowment that nature has given her, 
and it is on this account that she will 
rise in her profession and succeed be- 
yond the average as a performer. She 
is quick to see the relative propor- 
tions, as well as interest and connec- 
tion, between one part of a piece and 
another, and dissects a piece to see 
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how it is composed or built up, and 
by this means she is able to give true 
expression to even the minutest parts 
of the piece she is playing. Were 
she careless and indifferent, it would 
not matter how much talent she had, 
she would never be a great player; 
but, having moral steadiness from her 
superior brain and energy from the 
base of her brain, she is able to throw 
her interest, her energies, and her ex- 
ecutive power into her work. She 
should become an excellent performer 
as well as a composer, and we would 
advise her to work out a musical 
theme and show her originality of 
mind by catching some of the inspi- 
rations that come to her when she is 
playing. She is not a mere mimic or 
imitator of any one else. Her style is 
original, and she throws into her play- 
ing her own personality. Thus her 
technique is interesting to the lis- 
tener, and persons will not become 
wearied with her performances. She 


is able to understand the different 
and varied expression that is required 


in the different musical writers. She 
will not interpret all pieces alike, and 
for this reason she will be a true 
artist in her musical expression. 

The sense of order, method, and 
system is keenly developed in her, and 
she is systematic in her work. For- 
tunately she possesses an excellent 
memory, and should be able to retain 
what she has once learned by heart. 
Her Comparison makes her a keen 
critic of her own work; consequently 
she will know whether she has played 
a piece correctly or not, and will be 
able to analyze her own music and 
realize whether she has reached her 
ideal or done her best in any effort 
or not. She looks ahead, and hence, 
when she is playing, her mind is really 
ahead of her fingers, and she knows 
what is coming in the next bar, so 
that she does not become confused, as 
is the case with some players. Cau- 
tiousness gives her the ability to look 
ahead and approach her work with 
conscientious thoughtfulness. Her am- 
bition makes her desirous of excell- 
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ing in her work, and certainly she 
should be able to succeed above the 
average in all her performances. 
Nature has done her best to unite 
many elements in her character, and 
the blending of them will result bene- 
ficially in her work as a pianist or as 
a teacher and composer of music. We 
believe that she will rise to the very 
height of her profession, as she de- 
serves to do. 

Her playing excites the wonder of 
all who hear her, for she does not 
play like a little girl of twelve, but 
shows an advanced understanding far 
ahead of her years, as well as a re- 
markable technique for one so young. 
Undoubtedly she has a future before 
her second to none, and will take her 
place among the first women pianists 
in ten years’ time. 

It is interesting to note that Annie 
Merritt and her parents were born in 
New York City, and are therefore 
Americans. Her grandmother on her 
father’s side came from New York, 
and her grandfather on her father’s 
side from Connecticut, but some five 
or six generations back she has Irish 
ancestry. 

Miss Merritt has visited Philadel- 
phia, Bridgeport, Troy, the Catskill 
Mountains, and Greenwich, Conn. 

“The Musical Courier” says of her: 
“In this age of ‘child wonders’ the 
advent of a prodigy is not deemed of 
extraordinary importance. But there 
are prodigies and prodigies. Some 
children, more precocious than gifted, 
excite our astonishment at first, but 
do not develop, and fail to meet the 
expectations raised by their early per- 
formances. Annie Merritt is not one 
of these; she is a richly gifted girl, 
whose talents have thus far been de- 
veloped by the most sensible methods. 
Her progress has been sure and her 
acquirements rapid. She is only 
twelve years of age, yet plays as well 
as many full-grown pianists. All that 
she essays she accomplishes. Indeed, 
she is a miniature artist. 

“For the past four years William C. 
Rehm, of Steinway Hall, has been the 
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child’s instructor, who has been very 
successful in developing prodigies, and 
therefore she is in the very best 
hands.” 

The programme of one of Annie 
Merritt’s concerts, which shows the 
scope of her work: Fugue, by Kirn- 
berger; Gavotte, Op. 31, No. 1 
(Danses Rococo), by Sternberg; Im- 
promptu, Op. 90, No. 4, by Schubert; 
Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2, by Chopin; 
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Polonaise, Op. 18, No. 5, by Moszkow- 
ski; Bluette, Op. 59, No. 1, “A Mign- 
onne,” by Schutt; Valse, Op. 59, No. 
2, “A la bien Aimée,” by Schutt; 
Etude, Op. 32, No. 9, by Jensen; 
Danse Andalouse, by Sternberg; Bar- 
carolle, by Rubinstein; Consolation, 
by Liszt; Marche Mignonne, Op. 15, 
No. 2, by Poldini; Nocturne, by Pade- 
rewski; Recollections of Home, by S. 
B. Mills. 


THE LATE DR. ELIZABETH IRWIN. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe once said, 


‘* As some rare perfume in a vase of clay, 
Pervades it with a fragrance not its own, 
So when Thou dwellest in a Mortal Soul, 
All heaven’s own sweetness seems around it 

thrown.” 


The above beautiful sentiment seems 
so appropriate to a life that has 
come to an untimely close, that we 
feel we cannot commence our short 
estimate of her value to the commu- 
nity in a better way. 

After twelve years’ active work in 
the medical profession, Dr. Elizabeth 
Irwin, of New York City, has been 
called home to her heavenly rest. 
Her portrait shows her to be a per- 
son of exemplary character, of re- 
markable personality, sweet disposi- 
tion, and conscientious regard for 
duty. She certainly had a keen sci- 
entific cast of mind, an observing 
intellect, and a practical way of look- 
ing at things; hence she was able to 
gather facts readily, consider the con- 
dition of things around her, and see 
at a glance what was necessary to be 
done in times of emergency. The 
theorist is useful in his way in rea- 
soning out philosophies and meta- 
physical ideas, but the scientist sets 
to work and pushes things through 
while the reasoner is arguing about the 
pros and cons. In Dr. Irwin we see 
one who possessed marvelous skill in 
detecting what was necessary to be 
done in all classes of society, to rich 





and poor, young and old, grave and 
gay, and her comparative mind must 
have aided her considerably in her 
profession. Her sympathies never 
flagged. 

It was through Phrenology that Dr. 
Irwin selected the medical profession 
for her life work, for in every respect 
she was well equipped for the duties 
and responsibilities she found await- 
ing her. 

So untiring, however, were her ef- 
forts in the philanthropic department 
of her work that she lost sight of the 
physical demands upon her health 
and strength, and she considerably 
shortened her labors thereby. Could 
she have been persuaded to have taken 
more time for recreation, she would 
probably have sustained herself in her 
practice for many years to come. 

Hers was a busy life. For a period 
of over eight years she was one of the 
attending physicians at the Dispen- 
sary of the Judson Memorial Church, 
and was for nine years the attending 
physician at the Florence Crittenton 
Mission, giving her valuable services 
without remuneration. “Many who 
have found shelter there hold her in 
grateful remembrance for her gentle 
and kindly ministrations, and many 
young mothers have had their pre- 
cious little ones restored to health 
through her skill and patient effort.” 
The above are the grateful words of 
testimony from the mission itself. 
She was for twelve years medical 
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adviser to the Margaret Strathan 
Home in New York City, and gen- 
erally attended once a week the Wet- 
more Home for young girls, while the 
Mothers’ and Babies’ Hospital have 
lost a valuable friend. 

It is not a surprise to us to learn 
that Dr. Irwin was of Scotch ancestry, 
for her photograph indicates this, and 
on the occasions that we have been 
privileged to meet her we have no- 
ticed the striking characteristics which 
are represented in Scotch people, 
namely, height of stature, the Motive 
temperament, breadth of intellect, 
height of head above the ears, and a 
practical, energetic character. She 
was plucky and knew no fear. 

In 1903 she was present at the clos- 
ing exercises of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, and her portrait 
is in the flashlight picture that was 
taken at the close of the meeting. 

Dr. Irwin was graduated in 1894 
from the Eclectic Medical College, 
and after a post-graduate course be- 
gan the practice of medicine as a 


diagnostician, and in obstetrical work 
she was most successful, never having 
lost an obstetrical case. 

She did not work for dollars and 
cents, but often remarked, when a 
poor patient was unable to pay for 
her services, “We will leave that to 


the Lord.” ‘Throughout her life she 
showed a Christian spirit and was 
self-sacrificing to the day of her 
death. She put more sugar in her 
lemonade than most people. 

As a medical woman she was char- 
acterized as being able to cure when 
other physicians were at a loss how 
to diagnose a case, and it was said of 
her that she signed less death certifi- 
eates than the average practitioner. 
She held conscientiously the secrets 
of others, and a great many people 
confided in her. Her death is a per- 
sonal loss to a large number of 
friends, for she had a large private 
practice, besides conducting her phil- 
anthropic work. 

She was the light of the household, 
and was always cheery and bright, no 
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matter what the circumstances or ex- 
periences were through which she was 
called to pass. She had an individ- 
uality all her own, and practically 
knew no fear. She concealed her own 
pain and trouble lest any one should 
sorrow at her expense. 

Her interest in Phrenology was no- 
ticeable, and she 
would often talk with 
some members of her 
family on the subject, 
and intended taking 
the course at the 
American Insitue of 
Phrenology next year, 
as two of her sisters 
had already done. 

One little incident 
will suffice to illus- 
trate many similar 
ones that filled her 
professional career. It 
was on Christmas day 
(1904), when a new patient, suffering 
from an alarming cough accompanied 
by hemorrhage, called at Dr. Irwin’s 
hospitable office. Gently and tenderly 
she was examined, and a condition of 
alarming weakness called forth on the 
physician’s part the closest possible at- 
tention and attendance from eleven 
until two o’clock, when all that could 
be done was completed. Surely the an- 
gels were keeping watch over sufferer 
and healer that day! For although 
no Christmas dinner was partaken of 
by her who served the Great Physi- 
cian, still the sweet compensation of 
knowing that she had done what she 
could to relieve the suffering one was 
reward enough. ; 

Surely a Bethlehem’s inn was found 
in that office, for, unable to get a cot 
in the immediate neighborhood be- 
cause of Christmas, Dr. Irwin’s sup- 
porting arm on one side and the one 
who brought the sick one on the 
other side, safely conducted the pa- 
tient to her abiding place; and night 
and day she watched over her until 
she was able to be removed to a hos- 
pital. For a period of four months 
her life was undoubtedly lengthened. 


DR. ELIZABETH 
IRWIN. 
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A GALASHIELS CENTENARIAN. 


Mr. James Bell, retired tailor, Gala- 
shiels, on March 12th, celebrated his 
hundredth birthday. Mr. Bell was 
born at Earlston on the 12th March, 
1805. Afterwards the family re- 
moved to The Haining, near Selkirk. 
At the age of fifteen, Mr. Bell went 





MR. JAMES BELL. 


to Galashiels to learn the tailoring 
trade, where he set up in business, 
and practiced as a master tailor for 
sixty years. Mr. Bell remembers dis- 
tinctly the Battle of Waterloo, and 
his wealth of reminiscence makes his 
company most entertaining. Mr. Bell 
is still hale and hearty, and takes a 
lively interest in all current events. 





A YOUNG LADY CONUNDRUM. 


By H. W. Ricnwarpson, LL.D., Ouro. 


While engaged in professional work 
in an enterprising town in Michigan, 
I was kindly invited by a gentleman 
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and his wife to spend an evening in 
their home. The wife informed me 
that they had a young lady at their 
house who was a mystery to her par- 
ents, to her teachers, and to her 
friends, and if I could solve the prob- 
lem I would have their best wishes 
and gratitude. The evening which I 
spent in their beautiful home was a 
most delightful and profitable one. 

The Phrenological examinations 
which I gave were pronounced most 
accurate, helpful, encouraging, and of 
a high educational value. The young 
lady enigma was quite intelligent, 
with rather weak Firmness, health 
somewhat impaired, while she had the 
most negative development of the fac- 
ulty of Continuity that I ever met. 
This is the faculty which remembers 
the law of connections between the 
relative parts of any work or subject 
or branch of knowledge. 

I said, owing to the great weakness 
of this faculty she would find it very 
difficult to perform household duties 
which required her to remember the 
relative parts of the work. She would 
be confronted with greater difficulties 
in acquiring an education, as she 
would find it very hard to concentrate 
long enough on any subject to reason 
with much correctness or to remem- 
ber the relative parts of any study or 
any line of work. 

The gentleman and his wife were 
pleased and thankful when I told 
them the mental causes of the young 
woman’s inaptitude, which they said 
was absolutely correct in every par- 
ticular. So in a few minutes I solved 
a mental problem, by the aid of Phre- 
nology, which had been a mystery to 
the young lady’s friends and edu- 
cators for years. 

I also gave my client suggestive 
treatment to develop this faculty, 
which if kept up persistently will re- 
sult most favorably, and, together 
with certain physical exercises which 
I recommended, will contribute great- 
ly to her health, success, and happi- 
ness. 
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Health Topics. 


By E. P. 


HYDROPATHY FOR THE 
INSANE. 


Some months ago we had in the Sci- 
ence of Health department an article 
referring to an act of the Legislature 
of New York State, providing for the 
treatment of the insane by hydropathic 
and hygienic appliances. They have 
now in the Manhattan State Hospital 
at Ward’s Island a department fully 
equipped for the treatment of the in- 
sane on the most strictly hydropathic 
principles, and they are meeting with 
splendid results. Dr, George D. Camp- 
bell and Dr. Emmett C. Dent are in 
charge of the insane department of the 
Manhattan State Hospital. Dr. George 
D. Campbell spent the first two years 
of his medical studies at our Sanatory 
Hotel in New York. 

The leading physicians of the world 
are just beginning to appreciate the 
great value of water and its various ap- 
pliances as the most important reme- 
dial agent. ‘The New York Tribune 
recently had nearly a full column 
report of the doings at this hospital, 
from which we clip the following 
points: 

“This hospital, the first public insti- 
tution in the country to adopt hydro- 
therapy as a recognized part of its 
course of treatment, has been experi- 
menting and tabulating the results for 
some time, until Dr. Dent announces 
that there is absolutely no question as 
to the marked benefit to patients from 
this branch of the treatment. 

“Forms of ‘water treatment’ are in 
use on Ward’s Island, which have been 


MILLER, 


M.D. 


tried nowhere else in this country, nota- 
bly the ‘continuous bath,’ for patients 
in violent delirium. The patient, placed 
in a bathtub of water at exactly blood 
heat, is kept there under observation 
by experienced nurses and the physi- 
cians for hours—for days, if necessary 
—until the delirium has abated. In 
one case it was found necessary to keep 
the patient immersed in the water for 
fourteen days. »She came out of the 
delirium, and under other branches of 
the treatment recovered from her de- 
mentia. Where physicians used to es- 
timate that the death rate from such 
cases was about sixty per cent., now the 
physicians at the Manhattan State Hos- 
pital expect to save every patient un- 
der delirium, unless some other form 
of insanity or physical disease sets in. 

“The patients no longer subject to 
constraint are kept outdoors in tents 
and pavilions. They are first exam- 
ined carefully by Dr. George B. Camp- 
bell and the nurses, who then from the 
data map out a plan of treatment. If 
the patient is violent, it may be the 
continuous bath of lukewarm water. 
It may be the Scotch douche, under 
various pressures, or sitz baths, or 
needle baths, or sprays, or warm or cold 
packs, or drip-sheet baths, or hot air 
cabinet treatment, or even a bath of 
carbon dioxide, singly or in any com- 
bination. The patients walk about the 
grounds, work in well-ventilated, light 
workshops at light occupations, take 
sewing lessons, practise gymnastics, and 
play games and dance. 

“A Tribune reporter, taken yesterday 
to see ‘some of the most violent pa- 
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tients,’ found in a couple of large, light 
pavilion shelters some twenty or thirty 
women, some abed, others sitting at 
small tables in the pavilions or in 
chairs in the bright sunshine outside, 
talking to the nurses or one another. 
Little in their appearance indicated de- 
rangement. 

“ “We've had them absolutely uncon- 
fined this way for a long time now,’ 
declared Dr. Campbell, ‘and have not 
had one misfortune. Of course, it re- 
quires the courage of our convictions, 
for if some one should run amuck or 
try to swim the river her friends would 
say that we should have confined her.’ 

“The apparatus for the hydriatic 
treatment is in several rooms in the 
receiving pavilion. In the largest one 
are two bathtubs, so connected with 
steam pipes and thermometers that the 
water can be kept at any desired de- 
gree of heat with absolute accuracy. 
Across the room is a large marble plat- 
form with two hose nozzles, looking not 
unlike standpipe attachments. These 
nozzles are connected with hot and cold 
water pipes so that any desired degree 
of heat can be obtained, registered ac- 
curately by thermometer attachments, 
and any degree of pressure may be ob- 
tained, registered by scales at the oper- 
ator’s hand. In one corner of the room 
is a contrivance for shower, spray, and 
needle baths at any temperature. In 
all, the hospital has eight tubs. Hot 
air baths and vapor baths are adminis- 
tered in cabinets. Sitz baths and hot 
and cold packs are another important 
part of the treatment. 

“Said Dr. Dent: ‘While I do not pre- 
tend to offer any new observations on 
the application of water as a therapeu- 
tic agent, the results I have obtained 
have been most gratifying and confirm 
those of many prominent authorities 
on this subject. I find that when water 
is properly applied in the form of packs 
and hot and warm full baths, it acts 
as a hypnotic and sedative, and is of 
great value when it is imprudent to 
administer drugs. As an eliminative it 
is of exceptional value. The hot air 
cabinet in our hands has proved to be 
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a valuable agent in relieving pain with- 
out the depressive effects common to 
hypnotics and sedatives. It stimulates 
metabolism, promotes absorption, and 
is unquestionably the most valuable 
eliminative agent we possess, and, when 
properly used, possesses a sedative ac- 
tion on the nervous system obtained by 
no other remedy. Patients differ widely 
in their behavior under treatment, and 
for this reason every case requires care- 
ful physiologic study to determine the 
best course to pursue. By careful tech- 
nique alone can the best results be ob- 
tained. In many instances harm will 
result when a prescription is indiffer- 
ently carried out.’ ” 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
statements that the medical profession 
are beginning to appreciate the power 
water possesses recognized by Drs. 
Shew, Trall, Jackson, Gleason, Foster, 
and other leaders fifty years ago. Fow- 
ler & Wells Co. were the pioneer pub- 
lishers of works on hydropathy in this 
country. The “Water Cure Journal” 
was the organ for educating the peo- 
ple. We have all of its volumes in our 
library. 


Boracic acid is a non-irritating anti- 
septic which can be employed in almost 
every wrong of life requiring external 
or internal antiseptic treatment of a 
mild and soothing character. 


EATING DISEASED MEAT. 


Some years ago a gentleman gath- 
ered his friends together for a big 
Christmas dinner, of which a large 
roast turkey was the principal dish. 
The father carved the dead turkey into 
small pieces, and had just begun to pass 
around the fragments when a small boy 
sitting at the other end of the table 
called out, “Say, pa, is that our old sore- 
headed turkey?” Somehow that spoiled 
the appetite of the company for turkey. 
How strange it is that a little thing of 
that sort will so turn us against eating 
an animal, when we do not take into ac- 
count the diseased hones, abscesses of 
the liver, tuberculous lungs, ete., which 
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afflict a large proportion of these 
animals! It is astonishing how hard- 
ened we become to the swallowing of 
disease. 

When we eat the flesh of a diseased 
animal, we take in the disease at the 
same time. If an animal has trichine, 
we take the trichine in eating the flesh 
of the animal. A curious thing came 
to our attention recently. In operating 
for cancer, we had occasion to cut a 
piece from the lip of a gentleman, and 
the piece of tissue was sent to the path- 
ological laboratory for examination. 
The physician in charge stated in his 
report that the cancer had hundreds of 
trichine in it. The trichine had noth- 
ing to do with the cancer, but were 
simply an indication of the condition 
of the rest of the man’s body. If a 
piece had been cut from any other por- 
tion of his body we should probably 
have found that it contained trichine. 
We inquired concerning this man’s his- 
tory, and found that he had been troub- 
led with muscular rheumatism. This 
confirms the theory of an eminent Ger- 
man physician, that what is thought to 
be muscular rheumatism is often due to 
trichine lodged in the muscles. 

Twenty-five years ago, Professor 
Janeway, Demonstrator of Anatomy in 
the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
New York, stated that one out of every 
seventeen persons examined there dur- 
ing the previous ten years had been 
found to contain trichine in their 
bodies. When these trichine once gain 
lodgment in the tissues there is no get- 
ting rid of them. One afflicted in this 
way is no longer a single person, but a 
community; he can always say “we” and 
“us” thereafter. It is well for one to 
bear in mind when he is eating pork 
that he may be swallowing a whole com- 
munity. At an examination made in 
Chicago, two per cent. of hogs were 
found to be infected; and Professor 
Janeway stated that six per cent. of 
human beings were infected. Why 
should there be six per cent. of men in- 
fected and only two per cent. of hogs? 
Is it not because there are more men 
that eat hogs than hogs that eat men? 
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CHRONIC DISEASE. 


Dr. J. L. Wolfe, of Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, in an article on chronic disease 
in the “Medical Summary” of Sep- 
tember, says: Very often a person 
suffering from pain applies to a medi- 
cal man, who, instead of attacking the 
cause of the pain, palliates or deadens 
it with medicine which paralyzes or 
destroys the nervous or muscular ac- 
tion of the parts concerned. ‘The pa- 
tient, thinking himself cured, has an 
exalted opinion of the physician’s skill, 
but, unfortunately, in a short time the 
disease reappears with increased sever- 
ity. Application was made, of course, 
to the same physician, who produced 
the same results, and he became a per- 
manent patient or customer of the 
physician, always curing but never 
cured. 

And another thing. Never trust a 
druggist to prescribe for you unless he 
is a physician. It is true a competent 
druggist knows the nature of drugs 
and how to compound them, which in 
itself requires the study and experience 
of a lifetime. But he is not supposed 
to know the nature of disease, and a 
multitude of differences in the consti- 
tution of different people varying so 
much that no two cases are exactly 
alike, and therefore the druggist, while 
trying to do good, might do a great 
deal of permanent harm. 

The same principle holds good in 
taking patent medicines, a few of 
which may have some curative proper- 
ties if honestly made; still, they can- 
not even with the greatest skill be so 
compounded as to have a curative ef- 
fect on different individuals. As a 
rule, let patent medicines alone. The 
most of them are mere shams, and got- 
ten up by persons who have no medical 
attainments whatever, and whose chief 
aim is to rob the public. 


Dr. Ernest Ziegler, Professor of 
General Pathology in the University 
of Freiburg, Germany, mentions about 
34 mineral poisons, 17 vegetable poi- 
sons, and 15 animal poisons, making 
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66 in all. 


Nearly every one of these 
poisons are used as remedies for dis- 
eases. The combinations that can be 
made by or with these poisons are al- 


most innumerable. Only 36 of them 
can be combined so as to give 16,122,- 
962,528 different poisonous remedies 
for the cure of the diseases of the hu- 
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man race. Zion City, in Illinois, has 
about 10,000 inhabitants, and there is 
not a practicing physician, a drug- 
store, tobacco-store, or a market where 
swine’s flesh is sold, and the people are 
healthy and happier than in other 
cities where all these things are al- 
lowed. 


The Walking Cure—How to Live to be a Hundred. 


By Joun F. Hume, a Septuagenarian. 


And here I ask, by way of paren- 
thesis, why is it that physicians 
never, or so rarely, prescribe plain, 
honest, and inexpensive walking to 
persons suffering from torpid circu- 
lation, impaired digestion, or other 
penalties of a sedentary or disorderly 
life? Many a time have I known them 
to order horseback-riding, carriage- 
riding, bathing, steaming, rubbing— 
the rubbing to be done by somebody 
else—or resort to mountain or sea- 
shore, where, in spite of manifold 
temptations to fashionable gayeties and 
dissipations, exercises in the open air, 
to a certain extent, and so far very 
well, might be secured ; but never have 
I known the doctor to send his de- 
moralized patient to the nearest fields 
or woods to gather not only fresh 
vitality for limb and organ by solid 
tramping, but health and strength for 
brain and soul through association 
with the tonic-dealing energies of na- 
ture. Is it because an exercise in 
which we can all indulge without as- 
sistance from any one, and which will 
cost us not a cent, is too plebeian, too 
common, and too much like ordinary 
work ? 

Prevention, however, is better than 
cure, and it is now in order to con- 
sider the utility of walking as a means 
of warding off disease. On this point 
we have the testimony of one who is 
certainly high authority in the field of 
physics. Prof. E. L. Richards of Yale 





College—an institution that wears the 
honors for proficiency in athletics— 
has made walking an especial study, 
bringing to the subject not only a well- 
trained mind, but a well-trained body. 
Under the suggestive head of “Walk- 
ing as a Medicine,” one of our leading 
dailies not long ago gave an extended 
report of an interview with him. 
“Wishing to keep good health,” said 
he, “I cast about for a way to do it, 
and struck upon walking, and I never 
before enjoyed such health as I have 
had since I engaged in this practice. 
I began experimentally, but found 
that after a good tramp I could sleep 
and eat well, and that determined me 
to try long spins. My first trip was 
in the spring of 1881, and since then 
I have given up my Easter and 
Thanksgiving vacations to the exer- 
cise, and such other off times as I 
could conveniently command. When 
walking I feel like a new man. I eat 
three immense meals every day, and 
sleep soundly at night. I think the 
walking remedy for dyspeptics and 
sufferers from organic diseases will be- 
come quite popular in the near future, 
and so it should. I have not called 
upon a doctor to prescribe for me for 
years—all due to my little tramps. I 
never eat my breakfast until I have 
had a turn of ten miles. 

Professor Richards, at the date of 
the experiences he describes, was nei- 
ther boy nor youth, but a man past or- 
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dinary middle life. He has travelled 
in rain, snow, sleet, mud, and slush, 
never abandoning this route on the 
weather’s account. Once, for a part 
of his trip, he waded through snow 
three feet deep, but he managed to get 
over one hundred and twenty-six miles 
in six days. His tramps would aggre- 
gate thousands of miles—in one year 
covering two thousand one hundred. 
He has footed it in both Europe and 
America. “In the summer of 1882,” 
says the professor “I was in Ireland, 
and enjoyed good walking there. That 
summer I tramped from Stratford-on- 
Avon to Leamington, and in the lake 
region. The next winter I went from 
New Haven, through Willimantic and 
Hampton, a distance of ninety miles 
in three days, and extended the trip 
up to Keene in New Hampshire. Se- 
vere weather and much snow were 
encountered, and a good deal of shiv- 
ering had to be endured, but the gen- 
eral effect was good. My appetite was 
simply amazing. The vigorous exer- 
cise gave new blood, and on the whole, 
the frost to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the trip was wholesome and en- 
joyable, and I returned in the very 
best trim for renewed work in my 
class-rooms. My first trip last year 
covered two hundred and ten miles, 
my next two hundred and sixty-six. 
The thirty-seven miles between New 
Haven and Litchfield I have made in 
one day, climbing the hills for appe- 
tite’s sake. The best time I ever 
made was forty-five miles in twelve 
hours.” 

But while Professor Richards rec- 
ommends walking as a sure health re- 
storer, he advises novices to begin 
gradually and avoid overwork. The 
third day out, he says, is apt to be the 


‘ hardest and most trying. When a 


man survives that and still perseveres, 
he is all right, and his future tramping 
will be a pleasure and not a labor. 
Brief rests every hour or two, when 
wearied, he says, are made effective by 
lying flat on one’s back, and running 
is one of the best ways to ease tired 
legs. 





Of course if the beginner thinks 
that he can accomplish at the outset 
what Professor Richards has done, he 
is pretty certain to be undeceived in a 
way that is anything but agreeable. 
He must bide his time, and while 
practising must expect to have aching 
limbs and blistered feet to nurse. The 
first and not the least valuable of the 
lessons he will learn is to “rough it.” 
But with temporary discomfort will 
come permanent endurance. He will 
soon find that a little wind and rain 
will do him no harm. They are in- 
jurious only to house plants. Says 
Dr. Felix L. Oswald: “Instead of raw 
March winds and cold draughts—in 
other words, outside air of a low tem- 
perature—being the cause of colds and 
catarrhal affections, it is the warm, 
vitiated indoor air that is the cause, 
while outdoor air is the best remedy.” 
He declares that there is no doubt that 
by exercise a catarrh can be “gradually 
worked off,’ and that the combination 
of exercise, abstinence, and fresh air 
will cure the most obstinate cold. 
There is no room to question the 
accuracy of this prescription. It is 
the teaching of experience. Air is 
both food and drink to the lungs. It 
is more than that. Like water to the 
body, it washes them clean. It is best 
when pure and bracing. One great 
advantage the persistent walker has is 
in being attuned to all kinds of 
weather. Exposure to cold and damp, 
whether accidental or intentional, will 
do him no injury, although it might 
be fatal to others. 

What is the conclusion? What else 
can it be than that few things, if any, 
are so effectual in building up and 
sustaining the physical organization 
as walking, if resolutely and judi- 
ciously followed? It is a perfect ex- 
ercise. It taxes the entire system. 
When you walk properly, every mem- 
ber and muscle, every nerve and fibre 
has something to do. The arms swing 
backward and forward, keeping step, 
as it were, with the legs; the chest ex- 
pands and contracts as the lungs fill 
and discharge; the drummer-boy pulse 
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beats a tune for the march; the legs 
curve and straighten; the feet rise and 
fall, while the head rides over all—but 
not as a deadhead. Every sense it has 
is employed, every faculty alert. The 
nostrils expand to quaff the breeze; 
the ears turn to every, sound; the eyes 
roll in their sockets, sweeping from 
left to right, from earth to sky; the 
brain is at work through all its parts. 
Progress under such conditions is the 
very eloquence of physical motion. 
What is the effect? The flesh is 
solidified ; the lungs grow strong and 
sound; the chest enlarges; the limbs 
are rounded out; the tendons swell 
and toughen; the figure rises in height 
and dignity, and is clothed with grace 
and suppleness. Hunters, who walk 
much, are tall and straight, while 
sailors, who scarcely walk at all, are 
low and squat. The whole man is de- 
veloped, but the body merely. The 
mind is broadened by the contempla- 
tion of creation’s works, the soul is 
enlarged, the imagination brightened, 
the spirits cheered, the temper sweet- 
ened. The moral forces are strength- 
ened equally with the physical. A 
loftier reverential feeling is awakened, 
if not a profound religious sentiment. 
No one who rightly walks the fields 
and groves, or climbs the heights be- 
neath the heavenly dome, with its 
blazing sun by day and its moon and 
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countless stars by night, but is ir- 
resistibly drawn toward the infinite, 
as he “looks through nature up to na- 
ture’s God.” 

But are there no rules to follow— 
especially for those who have been 
partially run down by disease—that 
will guide the walker’s steps accord- 
ing to his needs and abilities? Is 
there no system that has been estab- 
lished or approved, in what may be 
described as medicinal pedestrianism ? 

By way of answer it is quite suffi- 
cient to call attention to the writings 
of M. G. Oertel, a German teacher of 
hygiene. He has gone into the sub- 
ject systematically and comprehen- 
sively, having arranged a map in 
colors which prescribes distance and 
speed and the number and length of 
rests to be taken, graduated according 
to the strength and experience of the 
walkers, and the slopes to be climbed 
or descended. While his method is, 
without doubt, pre-eminently scien- 
tific, and has given a new direction to 
the treatment of certain vexatious and 
perilous affections, and as such richly 
deserves to be studiously examined, it 
would be hardly fair to another au- 
thor, on the part of the writer hereof, 
to give in this connection the details 
he has so laboriously elaborated. 
Oertel’s work may be profitably con- 
sidered. 


—_@q——__—___—— 


PRIZE OFFERS 


We would like our friends to take 
another month to consider the topic 
for the prize for November, “Do Ani- 
mals Think; and if so, What Faculties 
do they Specially Use?” As it is an 
interesting topic for discussion we do 
not want it to escape them, if they 
would like to express an opinion upon 
the matter. 

For December we have offered a 
prize for the best article on “Ts Phre- 
nology an Aid to Photography; and if 
so, How?” 





AND AWARDS. 


For January we offer a prize for the 
best description of a winter holiday 
the writer has experienced. 

For February we offer a prize for 
the best description of a surgical 
operation that the sender has heard 
of. The case must show some bene- 
fit to the one operated upon, and bear 
upon Phrenological lines. 

The prize winners will be given a 
year’s subscription to the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL or a dollar book in 

(Continued on page 397.) 
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AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acta 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By Uncte Jor. 


No. 645.—Dorothy Scharf, Chicago, 

Ill.—This child has a very sensitive 
~nature and will have to be understood 

in order to be properly developed. To 
educate her along general lines and 
like other children would be disastrous. 
The Vital and Mental temperaments 
appear in the ascendency, and conse- 
quently things make an impression 
upon her very quickly where other 
children would not be impressed at all. 
It will be most interesting to watch her 
development, as we think she will be 
a very capable and efficient woman. 
She must be hardened as much as 
possible and not allowed to grow up 
to woman’s estate as early as many 
American children, but should be kept 
a little girl as long as possible. She 
is old for her age now, and puts on 
old airs as though she was of some 
importance. 

Undoubtedly she has literary tal- 
ent, but has not the confidence of a 
speaker. She will want to do good, 
and we think she will readily get 
into the way of writing for publica- 
tions, for in this work she will not 
come in contact with a critical pub- 
lic. 

In order to develop her Language 
and teach her to talk unreservedly 
and recite pieces with confidence, she 
should study elocution. She _ will 


want to be at the top of her class, and 
will, we think, generally manage to be 
there. 


Her ambition is so strong she 


will put forth special effort to suc- 
ceed in her work. 

She will be a model disciplinarian, 
for her Conscientiousness will not 
allow her to swerve to the right or to 
the left when she has made up her 


No. 645.—DOROTHY SCHARF. 


mind that a thing is right. By care- 
ful training she will develop her per- 
ceptive faculties, which now are 
rather deficient, though through her 
Causality she will ask many questions 
and want others to answer her queries 
right away. 

If carefully trained, her musical 
ability will be above the average. 
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CONDUCT OF CHILDREN. 
By J. A. FOw Ler. 


There was a query in the “New York 
Tribune” as to how to cure children of 
whining, how to subdue anger, and how 
to feed a child when it has notions 
about what it wants. 

Children vary as much in one fam- 
ily, as the roses on one bush or the 
pansies from one root. Hence they 
need to be studied individually, tem- 
peramentally, and psychologically. 

Where a child whines for things it 
wants there is probably some physical 
reason for it, unless the child has been 
spoiled and allowed to have his or her 
own way. 

I have found the following remedies 
serve as cures for different children 
who have formed the habit of whining. 
For one little girl, Mabel, I changed 
the entire diet and gave her cold food 
instead of hot, and this worked like a 
charm. For another child, Ethel, I 
offered a prize every week for the great- 
est number of times over ten when she 
had controlled herself over her inclina- 
tion to whine, and gave her a little book 
marked off into squares—one page was 
to contain the whines, the other the 
times she had stifled a whine. At the 
end of each week I examined the book 
and I found the dear little conscien- 
tious soul had made such effort that 
at the end of a month she was nearly 
cured of her habit. This was self-cor- 
rection and self-management. Another 
child, Robbie, I treated in quite a dif- 
ferent way. When his whining fit came 
on, I knew he was tired, worn-out, and 
peevish, so I lead him to the bath- 
room, and gave him a hot bath, put 
him to bed, and he generally slept an 
hour. When he awoke, he was re- 
freshed and the whine in his voice had 
all disappeared. Another child, Alice, 
I took up in my lap and told her a 
story, and she lost all the whine in her 
voice. Another child, Ella, I studied 
and found that she generally whined 
when she was not dressed properly, 
when she was too hot or too cold, or too 
tight, and I immediately changed the 
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conditions of her clothing and ex- 
plained to her how her physical unrest 
was affecting her mental state of mind 
and tone of voice. Another child, Al- 
bert, whom we called Al, I mimicked 
out of the habit of whining. I knew 
he had caught the habit from someone 
else, for his imitative powers were very 
strong, but he did not like to be made 
fun of or imitated himself, so he soon 
became cured of his disagreeable habit. 

Here are six different methods or 
eures, which I have tried on six chil- 
dren, but I doubt whether any cure 
would have suited the child that it was 
not tried upon, for the reason that each 
varied from the other and needed spe- 
cial study. Thus food, book record, 
bath, story, dress, and mimicry have 
been used to good effect and can be 
tried again on other children similarly 
constituted. 

For temper I have studied out sev- 
eral methods, and patience has been my 
key-note, for I find it necessary to hold 
on to my own temper while the temper 
of the child lasts. Generally in the case 
of boys the temper is hot and rages 
fiercely while it lasts, and immediate 
action is necessary; first, by drawing 
the attention of the child away from 
the object when possible; secondly, by 
putting a cold-water bandage around 
the head and covering the wet part with 
a light, dry cloth; or thirdly, by taking 
no notice of the request. 

Children are cute little beings and 
know just about how far they can go 
with their parents and teachers. The 
greater the energy a boy has the more 
spirit he has to control. When a child 
throws himself into a passion upon the 
floor, and screams and kicks and tosses 
and pulls his hair, tears his clothing, 
or tries to break everything within his 
reach, such conduct must be corrected 
as soon as possible, or else it will lead 
to a life of misery, both for the child 
and parent. Few children will con- 
tinue their frenzy or passion when they 
see there is no chance of getting what 
they are crying for. Therefore, occa- 
sionally it is better to let the child 
spend his anger by himself or without 
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paying much attention to him until he 
has quieted down. Many children will 
stop crying when they see that their 
parents are firm and mean what they 
say, but it never does for two persons 


mee pEee yy 





to be angry at the same time, namely, 

# the child and the parent. One must 

E keep cool to have a correcting in- 
f fluence. 

be 

5 - 
Fi 


SUSIE’S BIRTHDAY, 


Our Susie’s home, an’ my, oh my, 
You otter seen the time 

That we uns had on her birthday, 
Fer Susie’s 39. 


Ma made a cake, an’ stuffed it full 
Of kerns an’ raisins prime, 

An’ nuts and spice, and iced too 
With “Susie’s 39.” 


We’d candies, pies an’ chocolate, 
And just a little wine, 

Fer father said we’d celebrate, 
Cuz Susie’s 39. 


Jim tied white ribbons on her chair, 
And round her plate did twine 
Some mistletoe and holly, just 
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PRIZE 


(Continued from page 394.) 


stock, which they can select from the 
Fowler and Wells catalogue. All 
competitions should be received the 
first of the month and should be 
} plainly written on one side of the 
’ paper only. 

By mistake the name of Mr. Cook, 
Woonsocket, Mass., was omitted from 


i Cuz Susie’s 39. 
But Susie’s just as sweet to us 
As she was in her prime, 
And all us kids just worship her, 
; Altho’ she’s 39. 


OFFERS 
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In the matter of food, firmness and 
judgment must decide what is best 
for the child to eat, and the simpler 
the diet the better it will be for the 
child. 

Most assuredly we must learn the 
direction of each child’s mind before 
we can hope to succeed in rightly dis- 
ciplining it. 





DECEMBER 25TH. 


"Bout 50 folks set down to eat, 
And such an awful time; 
They talked an’ yelled, an’ joked an’ 
laffed, 
Cuz Susie’s 39. 


Then after supper we played games, 
An’ whooped her up sublime, 

For’ts just once in a lifetime that 
Our Susie’s 39. 


No, Susie never had a beau, 
She never seemed to pine 
Fer fellers same as other girls, 

An’ now she’s 39. 


You see she was the oldest one, 
Which don’t make life a chime; 

She kind o’ mothered all us kids 
Till she was 39. 


F. B. UTLeEy. 


AND AWARDS. 


the October list of competitors. We 
regret this, and have written to him 
personally about his competition. 

If there are any topics for the com- 
ing year that our readers would like 
to have proposed for prize competi- 
tions, will they kindiy send them in as 
soon as possible ? 
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THE INTERNATIONAL PHRENOLOGICAL (CONFERENCE. 


The annual international confer- 
ence was held at the Hall of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, 24 
East Twenty-second Street, on Fri- 
day afternoon, October 27th, at two 
o’clock. 

The Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, B.D., 
A.M., presided in an able manner. In 
his opening remarks, he said, in part: 

“We come together this afternoon 
to join in the exercises of the Inter- 
national Phrenological Conference. If 
it were possible to bring together a 
greater number of people this Inter- 
national Conference would be some- 
thing that might reach to the ends of 
the world, and it ought to. If people 
were more honest and eager for the 
higher light of knowledge, it certainly 
would be more patronized by everyone 
as having an intelligent subject to pre- 
sent to the people.” 

The secretary was then called upon 
to read communications from the fol- 
lowing: Dr. Zimmermann (class of 
1895), Mr. J. Millott Severn, of 
Brighton, England; Mr. William E. 
Youngquist, of Sweden (class of 
1901); Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chi- 
cago;. Dr. Amory H. Bradford, of 
Montclair, N. J.; Miss S. H. Maxwell, 
of London; Miss Esther Higgs, of 
London; Mr. William Cox, of London; 
and Prof. Allen Haddock, of San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Hyde then called upon Mr. J. 
Thornley, who gave the Salutatory 
address on “The True Influence of 
Phrenology.” Mr. Thornley is from 
England, but has been a resident of 
New Jersey for several years, and has 
given considerable time and thought 
to the subject of Phrenology. 

Mr. W. R. Stouffer, of Maryland, 
followed with a paper on “Phrenol- 
ogy: A Key to Life.” He pointed out 
how useful Phrenology had been in 
the past in unlocking the mysteries of 
pathological science, and believed it 
would be equally advantageous in the 
future. 


The next speaker was Mr. J. C. 
Maugans, of Maryland, who spoke on 
“The Study of Phrenology as a Help 
to Teachers.” He specialized with 
regard to urging the study of Phre- 
nology to teachers as an aid in help- 
ing them to understand the children 
who came under their care. 

Mr. F. C. Small, of Massachusetts, 
then read a paper on “The Import- 
ance of Phrenology in the Right Se- 
lection of a Position in Life.” Hardly 
any subject could possibly attract 
more interest than this, and he 
pointed out many ways by which 
Phrenology had already placed people 
in their right niche in life. 

Mr. F. B. Utley, of Canada, was 
the next speaker, and in order to 
bring his remarks home with telling 
effect he illustrated his subject, which 
was upon “Artistic Illustrations as an 
Adjunct to Phrenology,” with crayon 
sketches as he went along. He 
showed how a knowledge of art was 
necessary to the Phrenologist, and 
how Phrenology was of use to the 
artist. 

“Phrenology and the Medical Pro- 
fession” was ably treated upon by F. 
W. Brown, M.D., of Michigan, who 
pointed out the advancement made in 
the medical profession of late years 
through the aid of Phrenology. Be- 
ing a medical man himself, he em- 
phasized the usefulness of Phrenology 
in the medical profession. 

“How the Selection of Food May be 
Aided by Phrenology” was a paper 
read by Mrs. Amelia E. Irwin, who 
was the Valedictorian of the class. 
Her subject was apropos of many of 
the new ideas of the day regarding 
how we should nourish the body and 
brain. 

The chairman then called upon the 
vice-president, Miss Fowler, to ad- 
dress the students. She said in part 
that she wished first to congratulate 
the Institute on securing as president 
the Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, who was 
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a scholar and graduate of Harvard 
University. He had shown his fitness 
for the position through the works 
that he had written and by the deep 
interest he had always manifested in 
the science of Phrenology. She was 
pleased they had seen fit to consider 
her the “Mother of Phrenology,” for 
she was proud of her children and 
considered that the professors had 
had a model class to teach. She said 
that she was glad to see representa- 
tive people present that afternoon, 
and would ask several to stand up as 
she mentioned their names. Major 
Parker represented thousands of peo- 
ple in the Salvation Army who were 
strong adherent to Phrenology. Mr. 
Owen H. Williams represented hun- 
dreds of ministers up and down the 
land who were strongly interested in 
the subject. Miss Jennie Irwin repre- 
sented thousands of teachers who to- 
day believe in Phrenology and use it 
as an aid in teaching the young. In 
closing her remarks to the students, 
Miss Fowler said: 

“We have now come to a point in 
our daily assemblies when, as a fam- 
ily, we must bid each other farewell 
and godspeed. This is no easy task 
for those who have the interest at 
heart of students whom they have 
taught and with whom they have been 
brought so closely in touch. 

“We do not pretend to have made 
you into perfect, practical Phrenolo- 
gists, but we can conscientiously say 
that we have been gratified with your 
progress, and you augur well to suc- 
ceed and rise to the height of our 
anticipations of you in the future. 

We have endeavored to teach you 
the principles of the science; have 
given you an insight into the great 
mysteries of your being through anat- 
omy and physiology; have opened up 
to you the philosophy and history of 
the science, and explained the useful- 
ness of hygiene. We have endeavored 
to introduce you to your fellow-men 
from a physiognomical standpoint, so 
that you can go into the world and 
sum people up from their features, 


without asking them to take off their 
hats, though this method is not as 
complete as that undertaken by the 
estimate of the brain itself. 

“We have also endeavored to give 
you hints concerning oratory and elo- 
cution, that when you are called upon 
you may put into practice the advice 
given you. 

“We have drawn your attention to 
the characteristics of other nationali- 
ties besides our own, and as in this city 
we have representatives from every 
country, you will be able to appreciate 
the knowledge we have endeavored to 
instill into your minds in the practi- 
eal work, and which is a study that 
requires a lifetime to properly perfect. 

“We have studied together brain 
dissection and dipped into the intrica- 
cies of the most marvelous work of 
our Divine Architect, and have placed 
before you the modern researches in 
connection with this all-important 
subject. 

“But here we must leave you, with 
the trust that you have become suffi- 
ciently inspired to carry out researches 
of your own, remembering what Em- 
erson once wrote, namely: 

“<The days are ever divine. They 
come and go like muffled and veiled 
figures sent from a distant friendly 
party; but they say nothing, and if 
we do not use the gifts they bring us, 
they carry them as silently away.’ 

“For a watch-word let me leave 
with you the following words of 
Froude: 

“You cannot dream yourself into 
a character—you must hammer and 
forge yourself one.’ 

“Motto: Do the best that is in you, 

Be the best that is yet 
to be.” 

She then handed the diplomas to 
Mr. Hyde, who presented them to the 
students with a suitable word for 
each, and stated that when he was at 
Harvard the closing address of the 
professor was delivered in Latin, 
much of which they could not under- 
stand, with the exception of the 
words “senioribus” and “ignoramus.” 








He urged upon the students to con- 
tinue their studies and increase their 
knowledge of the subjects they had 
presented to them. 

The following are the names of the 
students who received diplomas: J. 
Thornley, of New Jersey; W. R. 
Stouffer, of Maryland; J. C. Maugans, 
of Maryland; F. C. Small, of Massa- 
chusetts; F. B. Utley, of Canada; 
F. W. Brown, M.D., of Michigan, and 
Mrs. Amelia E. Irwin, of New Jersey. 

The following papers were received 
from friends from a distance and 
abroad: Prof. Allen Haddock, San 
Francisco, on “Measurements of the 
Head”; Prof. J. M. Fitzgerald, of 
Chicago, on “The Temperaments”; 
Prof. W. E. Youngquist, of Sweden, 
“Words of Greeting from Sweden”; 
Prof. J. Millott Severn, of London, 
England, on “Marriage”; Prof. Will- 
iam Cox, of London, England, on 
“Memory”; the Rey. Alfred Ramey, of 
Southern California, on “Phrenology 
and its Bearing on the Church and 
the Ministry”; and Miss Esther Higgs, 
of London, England, on “The Educa- 
tion of Children on Phrenological 
Principles.” These papers will be 
published in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL in the ensuing year. 

Among others who were present 
were Dr. Julius King, who is a mem- 
ber of the faculty and a graduate of 
the class of 1896; Mr. C. D. Blauvelt 
(class of 1897), Mrs. Munch (class of 
1898), Mr. C. Delancy Allen (class of 
1903), and Mr. Curtis, of Providence, 
a believer in Phrenology of long 
standing. 

At half-past seven the annual din- 
ner was served at Miller’s Hotel, when 
the following ladies and gentlemen 
were present: 

Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, Rev. Fred 
Clare Baldwin, D.D., Dr. Carrie and 
Dr. Charles Wesley Brandenburg, 
Mr. Owen H. Williams, Miss Pascal, 
Miss J. A. Fowler, Miss Helen V. 
Pratten, Dr. and Mrs. Dr. Banks, Miss 
R. Wallace, Mr. J. C. Maugans, Mr. 
Curtis, Dr. C. F. McGuire, Dr. Julius 
King, Mr. A. B. Utley, Dr. Cora M. 
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Ballard, Mr. C. D. Blauvelt, Miss 
Annie Merritt, Mr. G. G. Rockwood, 
Dr. Henry 8. Drayton, Mr. J. Thorn- 
ley, Mr. W. R. Stouffer, Mr. F. C. 
Small, Dr. D. M. Gardner, Miss L. 
Craw, Mr. John L. Streever, Dr. F. 
W. Brown, Mrs. R. M. Dixon, Mr. 
Dwyer, Mr. Ballard, Mr. Koch, Mrs. 
Henry Fowler, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Dixon, Mr. M. H. Piercy, and friends 
of the above. 

At the close of the dinner the even- 
ing meeting was thrown open to mem- 
bers and friends who assembled in the 
reception-room of Miller’s Hotel. 

The Rev. Thomas A. Hyde pre- 
sided, and after some remarks on 
“The Scope of Phrenology,”’ he 
called upon Dr. Drayton to give an 
address. Dr. Drayton said he would 
like to congratulate the Institute upon 
securing Mr. Hyde as their president. 
He said he had had an opportunity of 
measuring him, and there are differ- 
ent ways of measuring persons and 
different methods of identification. 
He thought he perhaps knew Mr. 
Hyde as well as any other person 
present. In his association with Fow- 
ler & Wells he remembered, about 
twenty years ago, he corresponded 
with him when he was in Harvard 
University concerning the bringing 
out of a paper that he wrote as his 
thesis on “The Study of Character.” 
Mr. Hyde was a man who was bold 
enough and fearless enough to appear 
as the author of an essay on this sub- 
ject. He had given some study to the 
writings of Gall, and had found a 
pearl of great price in the subject of 
Phrenology. He did not find that 
Harvard was a fertile soil for the sub- 
ject, yet this mattered little to him, 
having the subject so much at heart. 
He said he knew him later when he 
became an ardent student of Phrenol- 
ogy, and later still as a frequent visi- 
tor of the Institute. He has, in con- 
junction with his brother, published a 
comprehensive work on “Elocution 
and Oratory,” and his works, namely, 
“Christ the Orator,” “The System of 
Elocution and Oratory,” and “The 
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Study of Character,” have run through 
many editions. As a man of unques- 
tionable character, he felt sure he 
would do much to encourage the work 
of Phrenology by identifying himself 
as President of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology. 

Miss Fowler then spoke on “The 
Stream of Thought,” as applied to a 
more rational belief in Phrenology 
among scientific men, and passed some 
remarks on the heads of several pres- 
ent. 

Dr. D. M. Gardner was then 
asked to address the meeting, which 
he accordingly did, and encouraged 
the students in their clinical work as 
they went out into the field or acted 
in any capacity as Phrenologists. He 
spoke in high praise of the work of 
his department—namely, anatomy and 
physiology—and believed that it au- 
gured well for their future success. 

Mr. George G. Rockwood, who has 
been so long associated with artistic 
photography, and has made so many 
special portraits of celebrities for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, sang a 
song by special request. He was at 
one time soloist in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, and to-day shows even the 
original crispness of his voice. The 
song he selected was “To Anthea,” 
and it particularly suited his style of 
voice; as an encore he sang “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” the audience join- 
ing in the chorus. Mrs. Anna Jewell 
accompanied him on the piano. The 
piano was kindly loaned by Steinway & 
Sons. 

The next address on the programme 
was given by Dr. Ballard, on “The 
Neurological Side of Child Life,” in 
which she conclusively showed the 
need of more facilities for teaching 
children of neurotic tendencies, as the 
public schools of the country have not 
the facilities at present for doing so. 
She has herself started, in Brooklyn, 
a school for the mentally weak and 
unfortunate children, which is doing 
much to counteract the lack in the 
public schools, or, better still, to give 
some of the unfortunate children suit- 


able training who would not other- 
wise have personal attention. 

The audience was then charmed 
with some musical selections by Annie 
Merritt, child pianiste, pupil of Will- 
iam C. Rehm. The facility with 
which she played her difficult pieces 
showed how extended her talent was 
and how receptive her memory to 
musical compositions. 

The chairman then called upon the 
Rev. Fred Clare Baldwin, D.D., to 
speak upon “An Encouraging Defini- 
tion of Human Greatness.” The ad- 
dress explained the various degrees of 
greatness, and the speaker pointed out 
what appeared to be the truest ideal. 

Dr. Charles Wesley Brandenburg, 
then spoke upon “Phrenology and 
moral Evolution.” He showed the 
importance of the moral faculties 
which were a governing power over 
the whole mind, and emphasized the 
importance of the study of Phrenol- 
ogy in its truest and highest sense. 

Miss Annie Merritt again charmed 
her audience by playing another mu- 
sical selection. 

As a reply from the graduating 
class, Mr. F. B. Utley then asked 
permission to say a few words. He 
said he thought he voiced the senti- 
ment of the whole class by heartily 
thanking the professors for their kind 
and encouraging words that evening, 
and would also like to express the 
sentiments of them all in their appre- 
ciation of the attention that had been 
given them during the class period, 
and hoped that -the enthusiasm that 
they had found in every teacher of 
the course would bear good fruit in 
themselves. He was sure they would 
all do their very best to raise the 
banner of Phrenology wherever they 
went, and that although all education 
was not to be obtained from books, 
vet they would do their part toward 
influencing men and women to be- 
lieve more emphatically in the useful- 
ness of the science. 

Mr. Piercy then proposed a vote of 
thanks to those who had kindly taken 
part during the evening, and remarked 
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that there were several speakers pres- 
ent whom they would like to have 
called upon, but the hour was so late 
their speeches would be reserved for 
another occasion. Among these were 
Mr. Wilson MacDonald, the octogen- 
arian sculptor and phrenologist; C. F. 
McGuire, M.D., who is a member of 
the faculty; Mr. John L. Streever, etc. 


LETTER FROM MR. SEVERN. 
From London, England. 


For the sake of encouraging stu- 
dents I might say, by the way, that 
the phrenological outlook is all right. 
It is hopeful enough, though there 
might appear to have been a slacken- 
ing off this last year or two. But as 
a matter of fact, the public is demand- 
ing a better ciass and higher educated 
phrenologist. There is a place for 
him or her, and what Phrenology stu- 


dents should specially realize is that 
their part is to qualify in the very 


highest and best form they can. 
There is more and more the need of 
good Phrenological teachers and Phre- 
nological institutions, such as the 
American Institute of Phrenology, 
the B. P. S., the Fowler Institute of 
London, and others, and there is a 
need of intellectual expansiveness in 
pupils. 

I wish the American Phrenological 
Congress every success, and likewise 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, which 
has stood the wear and tear and the 
criticisms for so very long a period, 
while scores of other journals have 
become defunct. Health and _ pros- 
perity to every worker among you. 
Give every encouragement to your 
pupils and students, but they will 
have to be better men and women in- 
tellectually and studiously in the fu- 
ture than some of the more ordi- 
nary practitioners have been in the 
past. 

My very kindest regards and best 
wishes to you all. 
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LETTER FROM MR. FITZ- 
GERALD. 


Just a few lines to wish you much 
success in your Annual Conference. 
I wish my time would allow me to be 
present. My work as assistant dem- 
onstrator on the brain has taken much 
of my time of late. Dr. Sauter, Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, under whom I am 
studying, has, in the new Gray’s An- 
atomy, been recognized as an author- 
ity on the brain and nervous system, 
and after I have finished my medical 
education I hope to be able to place 
Phrenology more permanently before 
the medical profession. Last night 
the members of my class elected me 
by unanimous vote, president of the 
class. 


LETTER FROM MR. W. E. YOUNG- 
QUIST, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 


To the Assembled Students of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, 
“Class of 1905,” New York City, 
greeting: 

I shall hereby extend my hearty 
good wishes and hopes for your suc- 
cessful advancement in your studies at 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 
Direct from the firing line I still send 
you a message of courage and good 
cheer, because the world needs a hun- 
dred champions of Phrenology in the 
field for every one that is now engaged 
in active service. Yes, we need you 
all. Be faithful in your studies; try 
to follow the teachings you receive. 
Do not think any of them indispen- 
sible. You will find that your studies 
need to be supplemented by other re- 
searches on your own account after 
you leave New York, because in the 
actual experience in the field you will 
surely find, after examining over two 
thousand heads as I have done, that 
you must continually gather a good 
deal of information not found in books 
at all. I shall send you a new picture 
of my latest class, a large photo for 

(To be continued on Page 407.) 
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AN APPEAL TO MEDICAL MEN. 


As Phrenologists we should be op- 
timistic in looking at the future of 
Phrenology, for, while there are some 
medical men who are not ready to use 
Phrenology to help them to locate 
cerebral injuries, yet there are many 
evidences in favor of this having been 
done with success. 

At a recent meeting over which Mr. 
J. Bamford Slack, M.P., presided, he 
remarked that there were two facts 
that went a long way toward explain- 
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Drawn by F. B. Utley. 


ing why Phrenology was now being 
taken seriously, while twenty-five years 
or more ago it was not. The first was 
that Phrenology was becoming more 
physiological of recent years; the sec- 
ond was that physiology was becom- 
ing more Physiolo- 
gists have had to come round largely 
to our way of thinking. This is a 
very true statement of the facts of 
the case. Phrenology was certainly 
becoming more physiological, and 
necessarily so, to cope with the up-to- 
date experiments upon the brain, but 


psychological. 
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we do not wish to infer that Phre- 
nology was not started in the very 
lap of physiological knowledge by 
men who were great anatomists in 
their day; and Physiology was becom- 
ing more psychological, and this had 
been proved by the many experiments 
that had been made by scientific men 
and their localization of functions 
were being recognized: First, as the 
speech centre, where the organ of 
Language was located by Dr. Gall, 
the gustatory centre, which was rec- 
ognized as the organ of Alimentive- 
ness; the centre for fright, which was 
recognized as the organ of Cautious- 
ness; the centre for the expression of 
cheerfulness, which was recognized as 
the organ of Hope; the center for 
the expression of wonder, which was 
recognized by no less an authority 
than Herbert Spencer, as the organ 
of Wonder or Spirituality; the center 
for the expression of energy, which 
has been recognized by Dr. Ferrier 
and Dr. Maudsley among others, and 
which corresponded with the organ of 
Destructiveness. 

Quite recently Dr. Hollander has 
proved, through a case that has come 
under his own personal supervision, 
that his patient’s condition was a 
pathological one due to injury of the 
brain; and second, that the localiza- 
tion of the lesion was possible by 
means of Phrenology, and Phrenology 
only. Hitherto very few medical men 
have made themselves acquainted with 
phrenological teachings, and although 
they make observations on the intel- 
lectual state of their patients, very 
few take account of the changes in 
character. In last month’s JourRNAL 
a case was sighted on pages 372 and 
373, which proves this side of our sub- 
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ject, namely, that it does not occur 
to some scientists that insanity is 
not always a disorder of the reason, 
but frequently a disorder of the feel- 
ings. A man’s conduct changes while 
he may still reason perfectly. It is 
only in the later stages of insanity 
that the reason becomes affected, 
which simply means that the disease 
has progressed so far that it is not 
limited to the special centres with 
which the feelings are connected, but 
has spread to the frontal regions as 
well. These considerations show that 
character as well as intellect are con- 
nected with the brain. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to impress upon medi- 
cal men this fundamental principle, 
that the feelings and passions are as 
much related to the brain as are the 
intellectual faculties. Dr. Hollander 
was once talking to an eminent sur- 
geon who had served in the Boer War, 
who positively declared that he had 
treated cases where he had removed 
spoonfuls of brain from bullet wounds 
in the head and the men’s minds suf- 
fered no ill effects. On being pressed 
for a case in point, he cited a case 
of a man who received a wound at 
the posterior part of the temporal 
lobe, that part of the brain just be- 
hind the ear. “Was the man’s intel- 


lect affected?” he was asked. “No,” 
was the answer. “Was his behavior 
impaired?” “Considerably,” was his 


reply. “In fact, the man’s conduct 
became so abominable, and he was so 
violent and unmanageable that he had 
to be turned out of the hospital. In 
the end he became violently insane,” 
said the surgeon; and yet he had pre- 
viously declared that he had removed 
spoonfuls of brain from bullet wounds 
in the head and men’s minds suffered 
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no ill effects, simply because the in- 
telligence was not affected. Phrenol- 
ogy was able to prove, from its locali- 
zation of function, why the case 
referred to became violent and un- 
manageable, for the organ of Com- 
bativeness had become seriously af- 
fected. Had the injury been higher 
up in the center for fright, where the 
organ of Cautiousness is located, the 
contrary result would have been ex- 
perienced, and instead of a violent 
maniac the person would have become 
melancholic. 

Pathology in the future will more 
and more recognize the truth of Phre- 
nology and use it as an aid in opera- 
tions. We intend to follow up this 
appeal to our medical friends from 
month to month, and we ask our 
friends scattered all over the universe, 
who read this editorial, to favor us 
with experiences that come under 
their notice of cases for our patho- 
logical department. 


OUR FUTURE OUTLOOK. 


We have become more and more 
convinced during the past twelve 
months that if we do nothing else but 
point out the advances that have been 
made of late years in Phrenology, in 
the line of surgical investigations, we 
shall not be working in vain. Too 
many persons sing the pessimistic 
song and cry close to our ears the say- 
ing that is caught up by every skeptic 
of Phrenology, “Why is not Phrenol- 
ogy universally accepted by scien- 
tists?” We believe it is the duty of 
all Phrenologists and friends of Phre- 
nology to change the key-note of such 
songs, as well as the words, by show- 
ing what has been done, and is being 
done in the line of surgery, and in 


pathological cases to show that the 
localizations of Dr. Gall can be veri- 
fied, and are being verified to-day. 
If every one of our students here and 
abroad will continue to help us, as 
they have in the past, we shall have 
some excellent reading matter to pre- 
sent to our subscribers and friends. 

We are glad to report that the facil- 
ities for obtaining the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL are greater than ever be- 
fore, and the public is taking advan- 
tage of them on the news stands, on 
the elevated railroad, and on many of 
the Subway news stands. We have 
given several articles on “Hints to 
Mothers in the Management of Their 
Children,” and on “The Peculiarities 
and Vagaries of Children’s Minds.” 
We have given several articles on 
“What We Shall Do With Our Boys 
and Girls.” We have given several 
articles on “Men of the Hour,” and 
several choice articles written by L. N. 
Fowler. We have had some valuable 
contributions on “Health.” We have 
mentioned several indications of mar- 
velous talent, and we have a number 
of articles still on hand that will serve 
as object lessons in understanding 
Phrenology more closely in the future. 
We invite, however, the hearty coop- 
eration of all who wish to make and 
to see the JouRNAL all that it should 
be, and invite suggestions which will 
receive our serious consideration. 

We have two cases waiting for pub- 
lication in our next JourNAL for the 
pathological department. One has 
been forwarded to us by Dr. W. L. 
Stahl, of Los Angeles, Cal., and the 
other one is a report which was pub- 
lished in the “Evening Item,” Rich- 
mond, Ind., of a boy who has just 
been operated upon to relieve the 
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pressure caused by a fracture in the 
skull which caused the pressure on 
the lad’s brain, thus exciting, the doc- 
tors believe, the tendency to commit 
theft. 

Wishing all our readers a happy 
Yule-tide and a prosperous New Year, 
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we bow to the inevitable change of 
time in bidding adieu to the old year 
that is now retiring, and with renewed 
energy bend forward to catch the in- 
spirations of the approaching new 
year, which holds so many possibili- 
ties in every direction. 


—__¢-—_—_—_——_——— 


REVIEWS. 


“The Wonder of Life.” A talk with 
children about sex. By Mary Tu- 
dor Pole. With an introduction by 
Lady Isabel Margesson. Published 
by Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 
Price, 25 cents. 

This little book is intended for 
young children of both sexes. It 
shows in simple language the analogy 
between the reproductive processes in 
plants and human beings. The au- 
thoress has also written a book for 
children on “Fairies.” In the one 
before us we find the writer has 
touched upon a very important ques- 
tion and one that has vital conse- 
quences. It says many things that 
parents find difficult to talk about as 
they should to their children, and con- 
sequently many children grow up in 
ignorance of the evils which this book 
warns them against. As Lady Isabel 
Margesson says, “The conspiracy of 
silence is giving way,” and there is an 
increasing demand for practical help 
in teaching a subject which, to unac- 
customed eyes, seems to bristle with 
difficulties. The book is written in 
the very simple style and in a man- 
ner that will be appreciated by par- 
ents, teachers, as well as by children 
themselves. Many parents will be 
able to place a little book like this in 
the hands of their children and invite 
them to talk the subject over after 
they have read its pages. As children 
grow older they will have cause to 
thank their parents for being so candid 
and frank with them at a time when 
their understanding was not very ad- 
vanced, and yet their curiosity was in- 
tense. It is far better for mothers to 
take the responsibility of satisfying 





children’s minds on all such questions 
that relate to the “Creator’s many 
wonderful contrivances for the good 
of the race” than to let the children 
find out from some one else outside 
of the family. We think the writer 
has certainly a precious gift of appeal- 
ing to children, and therefore this 
book will take its rightful place, and 
we are quite sure it will do the work 
it was intended to accomplish. 


“A Talk with Boys About Them- 
selves.” By Edward Bruce Kirk, 
Editor of “Papers on Health,” with 
introduction by Canon the Hon. Ed- 
ward Lyttelton, head master of Eton 
College. Published by Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York. Price, 50 
cents. 

This booklet is on the origin of life ; 
Puberty, its meaning and responsibili- 
ties; Evils of Self-Pollution; Love 
and Marriage; Reproduction; Perfect 
Manhood; Health and Strength. The 
introduction is written by a man who 
has had a wide experience in educating 
young children, and knowing the need 
of such a book as Mr. Kirk has writ- 
ten, he says that “it seems to satisfy 
these conditions well,” and he believes 
that his opinion will be corroborated 
by old and young alike. Edward 
Bruce Kirk is a man who has had con- 
siderable experience in dealing with 
health problems, and we think he has 
done well in putting his experience to 
a practical test. His talk about the 
origin of life is tactfully and forcefully 
written. All through the work he 
appeals to the nobler and higher sen- 
timents of the young manhood in boys 
that is just beginning to assert itself. 
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There are very few books written on 
this subject, and even when they are 
treated upon they are not always suit- 
able to put into the hands of the 
young. 

The information given in this book- 
let will make boys value their man- 
hood as a precious gift, and thereby 
they will see more of the wisdom and 


—_———_—_@— 


love of the Creator by knowing about 
his works than as if they grew up to 
manhood unenlightened. We recom- 
mend these pamphlets with the assur- 
ance that they will carry the mes- 
sages that they contain to the right 
sources, and we believe that much good 
result will accrue by their wide cir- 
culation. 





THE INTERNATIONAL PHRENOLOGICAL CONFERENCE. 
(Continued trom page 402.) 


the Institute to preserve, and also a 
few extra copies of my latest maga- 
zine (Phrenograph) with view cards of 
the class also for you to keep. 


LETTER FROM DR. ALBERT 
ZIMMERMANN. 


Santa Ynez, Cal., Oct. 20, 1905. 
Fowler & Wells Co. 

Gentlemen: Being a graduate of 
the American Institute of Phrenology, 
1895, I thought you might possibly 
care to have a word or two from me. 

Since my graduation from the 
American Institute of Phrenology in 
1895, I have taken a regular course 
in medicine and surgery—three years 
in the University of Minnesota and 
later graduating from the medical de- 
partment of the University of South- 
ern California, after which I served as 
resident physician in the Sisters’ Hos- 
pital of Los Angeles. I am now prac- 
ticing medicine here. I am as enthu- 
siastic about Phrenology as ever. 


THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


An important meeting was held in 
connection with the above society on 
October 10th, in London, England, 
which proved to be an _ influential 
gathering. Mr. J. Bamford Slack, 
M.P., presided, and gave an interest- 
ing and exhaustive address on “The 
Benefits and the Advancement Made 
by Phrenology From Its Early Days.” 
He had always taken an interest in 
Phrenology because his father at- 
tached a great deal of importance to 





it, having studied it from the work 
of Dr. Gall and others. He (the 
speaker) was very glad to take part 
in the meeting, as he was firmly con- 
vinced there was a great future for 
the Science. 

He spoke of the early founders and 
of recent exponents of the subject. 
He exhibited some hatters’ “con- 
forms” to show the diversity in the 
shape of heads, and spoke of five 
propositions which are admitted by 
men of science to-day as facts, so that 
he considered Phrenology as practi- 
cally established as a science. Look- 
ing at the subject from an educational 
point of view, he thought that if every 
school master knew the elements of 
Phrenology, so as to be able to check 
the strong points and weaknesses of 
the children they had to teach, what 
a boon that would be, that if educa- 
tion was to be real and lastingly bene- 
ficial, the school master and school 
mistress must teach the children in- 
dividually and separately. Then as 
regards the treatment of criminals 
and the insane, what a help he said 
it would be in their treatment if Phre- 
nology was only understood. In solv- 
ing problems of the unemployed, he 
considered that Phrenology would 
once more be an advantage to large 
classes of men. 

At the conclusion of his thoughtful 
and eloquent address he called upon 
Miss E. Higgs to read a paper on 
“The Science, Art, and Philosophy of 
Phrenology.” This was followed by 
a practical demonstration of the use 
Phrenology had been to Mr. C. P. 
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Stanley in his work as a school teach- 
er. He brought seven boys of differ- 
ent types on the platform and pointed 
out their peculiarities, and stated the 
methods adopted in each case, and 
described the results. 

Mr. J. B. Eland then gave an ad- 
dress on “The Ethics of Phrenology.” 
This was followed by some practical 
illustrations of Phrenology through 
some diagrams and portraits which 
were presented by Mr. George Hart- 
Cox. Mr. G. E. O'Dell spoke on 
“Phrenology for the Man in the 
Street,” and Mr. James Webb, a Phre- 
nological veteran, gave some illustra- 
tions from his own experience as a 
school master of the usefulness of 
Phrenology in education. 

Dr. Bernard Hollander contributed 
an ably reasoned appeal to the medi- 
cal profession. He cited the case of 
a medical gentleman in the United 
States who met with an injury to his 
head five years ago by falling from his 
cycle. The spot could not be local- 
ized by any external appearance. 
But the character of the gentleman 
changed so perceptibly that he was 
obliged to resign his position as lec- 
turer on medicine which he held. His 
symptoms were excessive melancholy, 
which pointed to a lesion in the center 
of Cautiousness. He was excessively 
suspicious, which pointed to Secre- 
tiveness being injured. He was easily 
offended and inclined to quarrel, sug- 
gesting an irritable condition of Com- 
bativeness; then, lastly, the function 
of the cerebellum was excessively 
manifested. All these taken together 
made him a very miserable man, and 
destroyed his character. Being a 
wealthy man, he visited several spe- 
cialists in America, but found no re- 
lief. Finally he heard of Dr. Hollan- 
der through seeing his work on “The 
Mental Functions of the Brain.” He 
challenged the doctor to find any- 
thing the matter with his brain and 
localize the spot. There was nothing 
externally to indicate this, and there 
were no physical symptoms except 
headache that would warrant a surgi- 
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cal operation, but the man persuaded 
the speaker so strongly that an opera- 
tion would be advisable, chiefly that 
it might be the means of restoring his 
character, that the doctor called in a 
surgeon to operate, and they found a 
pathological condition, a scar on the 
brain and its coverings underneath 
the skull extending from the parietal 
eminence right over to the cerebellum. 
The dura mater was divided, and it 
relieved the man almost immediately. 
It was too early, the doctor said, to 
say what the ultimate result will be 
with regard to the patient, but he was 
glad to say they had demonstrated 
two things: First, that the man’s con- 
dition was a pathological one due to 
injury of the brain; and second, that 
the localization of the lesion was pos- 
sible by means of Phrenology, and by 
no other means. In the present case, 
fresh evidence was afforded as to the 
truth of mental function in the brain. 

Report supplied by William Cox. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


The Members’ Meetings in connec- 
tion with the above Institute, are held 
as usual once a fortnight, at Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, 
England. 

Phrenology has been recently 
brought before the inhabitants of 
Ealing, a well-to-do residential suburb 
of London, Eng., by Mr. William Cox. 
He delivered a successful course of six 
lectures in September and October, 

e 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The second lecture of the season will 
be held on December 5th (Tuesday), 
at 8 o’clock P. M., when the Rev. 
Thomas A. Hyde, B.D., A.M., will 
speak on his popular topie, “The 
Sphere of Phrenology.” 

The third lecture of the season will 
be held on January 5th. On this oe- 
easion Dr. Banks will give an address 
on “Personal Hygiene.” 
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WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature’—San Francisco, 
Cal.—has for its frontispiece an ar- 
ticle on “Out of Balance,” illustrated, 
which shows one mother who loved her 
children; another picture of a woman 
who had practically no love for them. 
Both were extreme faces. 

“The Frenografen” — Stockholm, 
Sweden.—This magazine is now issued 
quarterly and bears the date of August 
1st. It isa bright little magazine and 


is sure to do much good in the land of 
the midnight sun, one column being 
devoted to English readers. 


We are 
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glad the editor has carried the glad 
tidings to the land of Swedenborg, 
for it will bear fruit in this truth- 
seeking country. A fine portrait of 
Swedenborg is given in this number, 
also Mr. Sizer’s special diagram of 
comparative degrees of intellect, from 
the snake to the human head. 

“The Ethological Journal” for Oc- 
tober has been received from London, 
and contains the following interesting 


articles: “The Influence of Civiliza- 
tion on the Character of Primitive 
Peoples,” by R. A. Durand; “The 


Psychology of Crime and Criminals,” 
by Prof. “Moriz Benedikt, M.D.; “The 
Ethics of Crime,” by H. B. Mont- 
gomery; “An Appreciation of the Late 
Dr. Barnardo,” by Prof. Cesare Lom- 
broso; and “Moral Causes of Mental 
Obliquity,” by the editor. We cannot 
more than mention these articles now, 
but intend to refer to them on a future 
occasion. 

We have also received and wish to 
acknowledge the “Christian Advo- 
cate,’ “The Review of Reviews,” 
‘The Literary Digest,” “Suggestion,” 
“Madame,” “The Vegetarian,” “The 
World’s Events,” “The Naturopath,” 


“The Normal Instructor and 'Teach- 
ers’ World,” “Vaccination,” “The 
American Medical Journal,” “The 


Medical Times,” “Good Health, »” “The 
Pacific Medical Journal,” “The Phren- 
ological Era,’ “Character Builder,” 
among others. 

N. J.—is_ in- 
and its 


City, 
illustrations, 


“Graphite”’—Jersey 
creasing its size, its 
short pithy articles. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Gall’s = Phrenological Theories. 
Founded upon the Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of the Brain and the Form of 
the Skull; with the Critical Strictures 
of C. W. Hufeland, M.D. Price, 50 
cents. 

Spurzheim’s Lectures on Phrenol- 
ogy. Edited (with Notes and Intro- 
duction) by A. T. Story. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 170 pages. Price, $1.00. 

The Phrenological Annual and Reg- 
ister of Practical Phrenologists. Pub- 
lished yearly on December 1st. This 
is an Illustrated Year Book on Mental 
Science, and should be read by all in- 
terested in Phrenology and kindred 
Subjects. Edited by Jessie A. Fowler. 
Contains 100 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

The Well Dressed Woman. A Study 
in the Practical Application to Dress 
of the Laws of Health, Art, and Mor- 
als. Illustrated. By Mrs. Helen G. 
Ecob. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

How to Live. Saving and Wasting. 
By Solon Robinson. 343 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

Aims and Aids. For Girls and 
Young Women, on the various duties 
of Life. By Rev. G. S. Weever. 224 
pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

Hopes and Helps. For the Young 
of Both Sexes. By the Rev. G. S. 
Weever. 246 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

Ways of Life. Showing the Right 
Way and the Wrong Way. By Rev. G. 
S. Weever. 157 pages. Price, cloth, 75 
cents. 

Weever’s Works for the Young. 626 
pages. Price, cloth, $2.00. Embrac- 
ing the three volumes entitled “Hopes 
and Helps for the Young of Both 
Sexes.” “Aims and Aids for Girls and 
Young Women.” “Ways of Life; or, 
The Right Way and the Wrong Way.” 

The Christian Household. By Rev. 
G. S. Weever. Embracing the Chris- 
tian Home, Husband, Wife, Father, 
Mother, Child, Brother, and Sister. 
160 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

Looking Forward for Young Men. 
Their Interest and Success. By Rev. 


G. S. Weever. Extra cloth. About 
200 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Moral and Religious Development of 
Thomas Carlyle. By Dr. Ewald Flu- 
gel, of the University of Leipsic; 
Translated from the German. By Jes- 
sica Gilbert Tyler. A new, full length, 
striking Portrait of Thomas Carlyle, 
for the American edition. Price, 
$1.00. 

Massage. Principles and Remedial 
Treatment by Imparted Motion. De- 
scription of Manual Processes. By G. 
H. Taylor. 203 pages. Price, cloth, 
$1.00. 

The Hygienic Treatment of Con- 
sumption. This work aims to give the 
best Hygienic treatment for Prevention 
and Cure. It is divided into three 
parts, viz.: Nature and Causes of dis- 


ease, Prevention and Treatment of’ 


Consumption in its Earlier Stages, 
Treatment in More Advanced Cases. 
By M. D. Holbrook, M.D. Price, 
$1.00. 

Fruits and How to Use Them; A 
practical Manual for Housekeepers, 
containing nearly 700 recipes for the 
wholesome preparation of Foreign and 
Domestic Fruits. By Mrs. Hester M. 
Poole. 242 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

Fruit and Bread, a Natural and Sci- 
entific Diet. By G. Schlickeysen, 
translated by M. L. Holbrook. This 
excellent book, translated with care, is 
one of the most remarkable produc- 
tions on the Natural Food of Man yet 
given to the world. Price, $1.00. 

Constitution of Man. Considered in 
Relation to External Objects. By 
George Combe. The only authorized 
American Edition. 436 pages; illus- 
trated with 20 engravings and full- 
page portrait of the Author. Price, 
$1.25. It is estimated that over half a 
million copies of this work have been 
sold. Though first published in 1828, 
it is still extensively read, and is con- 
sidered one of the most remarkable 
books ever written. 
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Life and Labors of Dr. Francois J. 
Gall, Founder of Phrenology, and his 
Disciple, Dr. John G. Spurzheim. By 
Charlotte Fowler Wells. Price, 40 
cents. This volume was published at 
the unanimous request of the Class of 
’89 of the American Institute of Phre- 


nology. Every phrenologist should 
read it. 
The Mind and the Brain. By Prof. 


Elmer Gates, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, D. C., Director of the 
Laboratory of Psychology and Psy- 
churgy, Chevy Chase, Md., including 
“The Art of Mind Building,” “Old 
and New Phrenology,” “Psychology 
and Psychurgy.” Descriptive of Spe- 
cial Original Work of Great Value. 
The most popular brochure before the 
public on this subject; it sells at sight. 
Cloth, 50 cents, net. 

Science and Religion. By Benjamin 
F. Loomis, Graduate of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, Class of 1886. 
About 339 pages, $1.50. Illustrated, 
showing the Harmony of the Sciences, 
and their Relation to Religion; or the 
Relation of Man to the Universe. The 
Macrocosm and the Microcosm. Show- 
ing the Harmony between Phrenology 
and Astrology, or the Influence of the 
Planets on the Human Mind, and con- 
taining the Horoscope of Jesus Christ 
and of Adam. Showing the Progress 
of the World as Explained by the prin- 
ciples of Phrenology. Harmony be- 
tween Science and Religion; The Keys 
of the Kingdom of Heaven; Spiritual 
Knowledge; The Bottomless Pit. 
“Holy Maternity.” By Estella M. 
Loomis. The Principles of Salvation 
scientifically considered. Philosophy 
of Sacrifice. Tarus the Bull, Opening 
of the Seal, etc. 


The Art of Massage. This word 


comprises, in addition to the ordinary 
Course of Instruction, several original 
movements introduced by the author- 
ess. By A. Creighton Hale. Price, 
$2.00. 

How to Learn Phrenology. With 
Hints as to the Study of Character. 


By L. N. Fowler. 
25 cents. 


Illustrated. Price, 
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The New Life. By Leroy Berrier. 
This book deals with the principles and 
laws which open unto man the flood- 
gates of infinite creative power and 
puts him into conscious possession of 
his birthright, namely, mastership over 
all things. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.00. 

Science of the Soul Considered 
Physiologically and Philosophically, 
with an appendix containing notes of 
mesmeric and physical experience. By 
Joseph Haddock, M.D. With engrav- 
ings of the Nervous System. Price, 
$1.00. Phreno-Mesmerism, or the 
manifestation of the Phrenological sen- 
timents and feelings, which is but 
another form of simple imaginative 
action; Transfer of State and Feeling, 
or that Imaginative action which 
causes the patient to feel what is done 
to the Mesmeriser, as if it were done 
to him; Mental Attraction, or appar- 
ent Magnetic drawing of the person of 
the patient, even contrary to his in- 
clination. Cerebral Lucidity, or ap- 
parent illumination of the Brain; with 
other forms of what is called Clair- 
voyance; but which I think would be 
better called Inner Vision, or Internal, 
or Spiritual Sight. Assuming, there- 
fore, for the present, that these phe- 
nomena exhibit a series of great and 
important facts, which cannot be set 
aside, neither by reason nor ridicule, I 
proceed at once to enquire—How we 
are to understand them? In what way 
to account for the curious and inter- 
esting manifestations thus cast upon 
our notice? 

The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
in Phrenology, Physiology and Phys- 
iognomy. Containing over 100 illus- 
trations. By O. 8S. & L. N. Fowler. 
This is the first book recommended to 
learners, being the only work published 
giving instructions and rules for find- 
ing each organ, and fully illustrating 
and explaining each one separately. 
Revised by Nelson Sizer. Price, in 
cloth, $1.00. 

The Phrenological Dictionary. A 
handy and useful book for the pocket 
for all interested in Phrenology. It 











gives the names of the organs, their 
location, explanation, and sub-divi- 
sions ; also many Anatomical and Phys- 
iological terms. It is, as its name im- 
plies, a “Dictionary” for all who are 
studying Phrenology. By L. N. & J. 
A. Fowler. Price, 25 cents. 

Lectures on Man. A series of 21 
Lectures on Phrenology and Physiol- 
ogy, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fowler, 
during his first tour in England 
(1860), many of which are now out of 
print and can only be had in this vol- 
ume. By L. N. Fowler. Price $1.50. 

A New Articulated Five Part Phre- 
nological Bust. Giving relative loca- 
tion of Phrenological Organs on con- 
volutions of the brain and Physiognom- 
ical Characteristics on the face and 
recent localizations. ‘This latest and 
best Bust, made in material lighter and 
more durable than plaster of paris and 
furnished at the low price of $5.00. 
Should be in the hand of every student. 

Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and 
Applied. Embracing an Analysis of 
the Primary Mental Powers in their 
various degree of development and lo- 
cation of the Phrenological Organs. 
By 0. S. & L. N. Fowler. Price, 
$1.25. 

Messrs. L. N. Fowler & Co. inform us 
that they have published a little book 
that will undoubtedly command consider- 
able interest among people who have paid 
any attention to the alarming growth of 
cases of mental derangement during recent 
years. The little work in question is called 
“Brain Building,” and is written by Mr. 
Joseph Ralph, a gentleman who has for 
some years devoted special attention to this 
very interesting subject, and who has dem- 
onstrated the principles indicated through 
practical application. We are given to 
understand by Messrs. Fowler that this lit- 
tle book, although modest in size, contains 
matter startlingly original as to theory, 
and presents a working outline of simple 
principles which if adopted to any extent 
must result in far-reaching effects in the 
realm of psychological mediciné. Price 25c. 

Psychology, Hypnotism, ete. By William 
A. Barnes. Price, 25 cents, 

The Kaaterskill Fairies. By Anna Olcott 
Commelin. Illustrated by Katherine Rip- 
ley Noyes. This is a charming little story 
in the form of an allegory, in which Care 
is made to be a Giant, bringing trouble to 
all. Price, 75 cents. 
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Thoughts for the Rich. By Austin Bier- 
bower. 25 cents. Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York. 

This unassuming little pamphlet is made 
up of six chapters on The Place of Wealth, 
Economy in Wealth, To Those About to Be- 
come Rich, The Price of Wealth, Measuring 
Wealth, Wealth and Greatness. Each chap 
ter contains a number of brief, pointed sen- 
tences, evidently from the pen of a philoso- 
pher. BK. L. H. 


Psychology and Pathology of Handwriting. 
By Magdalene Kintzel-Thumm. Trans- 
lated from the German by Magdalene 
Kintzel-Thumm. $2.00 net. Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York. 

The author has evidently made an ex- 
haustive study of handwriting and noted 
the results carefully. To a student of the 
subject the work is extremely interesting. 
It is not only a valuable guide, but would 
seem very suggestive. The directions for 
analyzing handwriting are practical and 
comparatively simple. The subject is one 
certainly, that has not already been worn 
threadbare. E. L. H.—‘Leader.” 


Healing, Mental and Magnetic, What it is 
and How it is Done. By R. Dimsdale 
Stocker. Published by. Fowler & Wells 
Co., New York City and L. N. Fowler & 
Co., London, Eng. 

“Every moment of our lives we are sug- 
gesting to ourselves in one way or an- 
other,” says the writer of this book, “and 
the secret, therefore, of all mental heal- 
ing consists not only in the recognition of 
this fact, but in adopting such suggestive 
measures as are best calculated to awaken 
a successful response in the right direc- 
tion.” We have therefore to grasp the the- 
ory upon which mental healing rests be- 
fore we can expect any good results. 

In Chapter II the writer gives us the 
modus operandi of how to set to work; in 
other words, there is nothing good or bad 
but thinking makes it so. It is now under- 
stood that will power will achieve wonders, 
that people can do most things if they will 
make up their minds, and that by trying 
they will succeed in the end. In other 
words, people are mostly agreed that a posi- 
tive attitude toward anything or anybody 
in general, and everything and everybody 
in particular, is the only one compatible 
with the acquisition of personal efficiency 
or successful endeavor in the long run. 
Fear, anger, worry, vanity, and sensuality 
in any shape or form are barriers against 
success in this direction, for they presuppose 
a cramping of the lower, or personal, instead 
of an expansion of the higher, or universal, 
in the aspirant. The reader is advised to 
take time and assume a confident 
We highly recommend this book. 
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If you wish to receive copy of book mentioned in 
this advertisement, write your name and address in 
margin above, tear off this corner and mail to Battle 
Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., Dept. C. 65, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 





If you are sick and want to be 
If you are well and want to keep 


If you feel the need of greater phy- ment. 
sical and mental strength, with more 
nervous vitality —— 

If you are tired of taking harmful 
and useless drugs and medicines—— 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
|OUR FREE BOOK 


on ‘‘The Battle Creek Idea.” _ 

This book is the result of thirty 
years of experiment and research by the 
world’s foremost dieticians. 

It points the way to health, based 
on correct diet, that has been tried and 
proven by over half a million people. 

It tells you how you can apply, in 
your own home, the same principles of 
rigbt living that have made the great 
Battle Creek Sanitarium so famous and 
successful. i 

It is a clearly written, beautifully 
illustrated health story that every man 
and woman should read, who values 
perfect physical and mental develop- 





You may be on the road to abound- 
ing and abiding health this time next 
month if you will take the trouble to 
write us to-day. 

Do not ask why; get the book and 
let it speak for itself. Use postal or 
above coupon, and address 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM Co., Ltd. 

DEPT. C. 65. BATTLE CREEK, MICH. J 














"NEW MODEL ANATOMICAL MANIKIN.” 


Price Reduced to $10.00. 
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HE New Model Anatomical Mani- 

kin is in many ways the best made, 
containing over one hundred views of 
the body, each fully subdivided, prop- 
erly numbered and lettered, hinged to 
lay over each other and be opened or 
dissected, with a comprehensive manual 
which is much more than a mere key. 
It is lithographed in colors, on fine 
cloth-lined material, showing the adult 
human figure, one-half life size, with 
some special parts enlarged and of 
ample size for all class work. When 
not in use, folds and closes like a strong 
cloth-bound book and is eighteen inches 
square. 
















FRONT AND SIDE-VIEW POSITIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
PREFERRED 


A MIRROR OF THE MIND. 


Order for Delineation from Portraits. 





FOWLER & WELLS CO., New York 


_ Enclosed find Five Dollars, for which please fur- 
nish written description of character, as follows 
(Marked Chart not included): 
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From Root of Nose over Top-head.....0...ccsseseeecseveee ° 
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FOR SAFE DELIVERY ADD REGISTRATION FEE 8 CENTS 





American BEF Journal | 
All about Bees. | 
16-page Weekly. 
Sample Free. $1 


ayear; 3 months’ 
Trial Trip, 20c. silver or stamps. 
Best writers. Oldest bee-paver; 
illustrated. Dept’s for beginners 
and for women bee-keepers. 


GEORGE W.YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











A Great Offer for 1905 


MISTAKES OF 
NEW THOUGHT 


READ Human Nature for May, June, July, and 

August, 1904.' The four copies, 20 cents 
mailed, or, if you will remit the annual subscrip- 
tion of 50 cents for 1905, I will mail you the 
above four copies FREE! 


Prof. HADDOCK, Phrenologist 


1020 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 











MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 38 & 41 West 26th St., NEW YORK 
Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 


In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 


Terms: Room, 81.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 


Ostcopathy 


A SUCCESS IN HOME STUDY 


OSTEOPATHY is the science and art of 
treating disease without the use of drugs or 
the knife. and has lately come into much prom- 
inence. It offers a great field for a lucrative 
practice to those who wish to enter the pro- 
fession. 

The New York School of Osteopathy will 
give a course of four terms, each term lasting 
three months. 

During the first three terms, lectures are 
sent out two or three times weekly. A series 
of quizzes and examinations is carried on, a 
thorough course of instruction is given by cor- 
respondence, and the student is taught all that 
is necessary to enter upon the special subjects 
successfully. 

The fourth term will include clinical and 
laboratory work, applied and demonstrative 
- anatomy, and personal instruction in Osteo- 
pathic Diagnosis, Osteopathic Manipulations, 
and in the Practice of Osteopathy at our School. 

Diplomas will be granted to all who com- 
plete the whole course in a satisfactory man- 
ner, conferring the title D. O.—Doctor of Os- 
teopathy. 

Those interested may send for our cata- 
jogue, which will be sent free upon application. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF OSTEOPATHY 
213-217 West 125th Street, New York 
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A Talk With Boys 
About Themselves 


BY 
EDWARD BRUCE KIRK 


EpiTor or ‘‘ PAPERS ON HEALTH” 


WITH INTRODUCTION 
BY 
CANON THE Hon. Epwarp LYTTELTON 


HEADMASTER OF ETON COLLEGE 


Subjects Treated 


Origin of Life; Puberty, its meaning 
and responsibilities; Evils of Self-Pollu- 
tion; Love and Marriage; Perfect Man- 
hood; Health and Strength. 


Price, 50 Cents Net 


FowLer & WELLS CoMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Right Selection in Wedlock, 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 











Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 

CHOICE OF OccuPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou. 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 


BY ONE WHO 
HAS DONE BOTH. 


The Wonder of Life 


A TALK WITH CHILDREN ABOUT 
SEX 


By MARY TUDOR POLE 


AUTHOR OF “FAIRIES” 


With an Introduction by 
LADY ISABEL MARGESSON 


This book is intended for young chil- 
dren of both sexes. It shows in simple 
language the analogy between the repro- 
ductive processes in plants and human 
beings. 

Price, 25 Cents Net 


Publishers 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 





Are they well mated? 


GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED, 


Under the titles ‘‘ Finding a Mate”? and ‘‘Kceping a Mate”’ the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 


love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. 
THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 


By mail, 10 cents. 


CENTS. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
and scientific methods. Nodrugs. A hristian family home. 44 years in this work, 

No insane. 2 miles from the noted = ll Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 
Address F. WILSON HURD, Norrs Water Gar, Monnok Co., Pa, 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 
Gasenwicn, Cons. THE EASTON SANITARIUM 











Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 
Correspondence solicited. EASTON, PA 
H. M. Hircucock, M.D., Prop. Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 


place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, weil- 


‘ i 4 y Cc ce 700: are. § 
A New Design in Callipers | | mr none cnet, ous tet Eton pelos making 




















These are used for measuring heads in various ways, arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
as from the opening of the ear to the location of any the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. _ 
given organ, also the width or length of the head c cements tee ne = oe » 
PRICE, $2.50 -s INNEY, M.D. 
Phrenologist and Lecturer J. M. FITZGERALD 
CALVERT, KANSAS Phrenologist 
-. \\\\ {i Learns int ke dirg for P ofit More than 2,000 Chicago references 
A tii) Or? keasure. Our book gives you ° 
onan GA facts that enable you to become Suite 1405-8 
— Ze expert in a short time. Clear i 
concise, complete directions and 126 State Street, Chicago 
full information teaching you to Send for Pamphlet 





do the feats of Mind Readers now 
before the public, and explicit 
directions for turning this know- 


rage to ee. Forge er gay Mind —. SS — 

s $3 cing k “lige. 25¢c. pos id. = 

iam tenn. Gan L Williams & Cor Box 45, = oo Gg DIXON S_O = 

Grand Crossing Station, Chicago, U.S. A. ‘ ‘ 
CHILDREN FOR HIGH QUALITY 


If you don’t know DIXON QUALITY send 16 cents 
in stamps for generous samples of Pencils and a 


copy of DIXON’S PENCIL GUIDE. Mention this adv. 


TE ETHI Nc | JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mrs. Winslow's over Fivhy Vea FREE to F.A.M. A beau- 
Soothing Syrup Yow on tiful Masonic Calendar, also 


* 70 

large Catalogue of Masonic 
WHILE TEETHING o rHHELR CHILDREN books and goods with bottom 
CESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS — see. oe 
THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, C URES Badges, | Pins, Charms, and 
WIN D COLic, pe is the BEST Le Lodge Supphes. Beware of 

FOR DIARK Peo OING ae oa 
NG & CU., Publishers 
out by druggists in every part of the and Manufacturers of Ma- 


sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


wav, New York City. 
Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of 100 divisions, in china. Newly 
discovered organs are added, and the old organs 
have been subdivided to indicate the various phases 
of action which many of them assume. It is a 
perfect model, beautiful as a work of art, and is 
undoubtedly the latest contribution to Phrenological 
Science, and the most complete bust ever published. 
































Price, $5.00. Express 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d Street, New York 
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DR. CHARLES FLESH FOOD 
is recommended by the leading physicians of two 
continents because it has merit. 
It is a medicine applied as an ointment which is instantly 
taken up by the thousands of pores of the skin and its healing 


nutrient properties are readily absorbed by the underlying tissues, 
and FIRM, HEALTHY FLESH is thereby created, removing 
WRINKLES in a very Short time, and Cleansing the Skin from 
sallowness ‘and all imperfections, such as pimples, freckles and sunburn. 


For developing the bust it is without an equal. 

No woman should be without a box of Dr. Charles Flesh Food on her 
dresser. Apply it night and morning, and the results will be a pleasure 
to herself and make. her a delight to her family and friends. 
SPECIAL OFFER. —The regular price of Dr. Charles Flesh Food is One Dollar a box 
but to introduce it into thousands of new homes we shall be pleased to send two (2) boxes 
for One Dollar to all who answer this advertisement. Package is enclosed in plain wrapper. 
Postage prepaid. 

FREE.— Write to-day for our book the «*Art of Massage,’’ it is illustrated with all 
the proper movements for massaging the face, neck and arms, and contains full directions 
for developing the bust. With this book we will also send a sample of Dr. Charles 
Flesh Food if 10c. is sent to pay for cost of mailing. 


Dr. Charles Co., '°° New vorn 
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How to 
Study 
Strangers 





Face and 
Head 


By NELSON SIZER 


Temperament 
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NEW departure in ‘‘Character Study.’’ Brain: its 


structure and uses. 

brain. 
facial angle. 
Benefactors of mankind. 
Talent and culture. 
Great historic characters. 
culture. 


Cloth, $1.50. 
315 ILLUSTRATIONS 





“Mr. Sizer has made a book which | 


The skull and its relation to the 
Skull made thin by brain activity. 
Temperament : 
Literary and 
Varied and peculiar organizations. 
Capacity and culture. 
Character studies of Bill Nye, Lucy Stone, 
Marshall P. Wilder, Gen. B. F. Tracy, &c. 
of Law, Science, Ministry, &c., &c. 


Anew 
its influence on character. 
usiness success, 
Child 


Profession 
8vo, 368 pages. 


“Possesses real interest to students 


will find wide reading.’’—N. Y. World. | of human character.’’— Philadelphia 


“He presents man in so many and 


such varied lights that all that he says | 


is interesting.’’—N. Y. ‘Times. 


“Remarkable for simplicity and 
force.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


“The work is specially interesting in | 


its character studies, most of whom are 
people eminent in their individual 
spheres.’’—Evangelical Messenger. 


Call. 
“The study of temperament is ex- 


| haustive and a notable addition to liter- 


ature of human physiology.’’—Colum- 
bus, O., Dispatch. - 
™ ‘Furnishes helpful hints to deal with 
strangers.’ *—Springfield, Mass., Union. 
‘‘Eminently Practical in its teach 
ings.’’—Chattanooga Daily New? 





LONDON : 
. N. FOWLER & CO. 


NEW YORK: 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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THE WALTER SAN ITARIUM 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


The nearest, largest, best of the Wernersville 
Resorts has its own Post-office. 


Only 94 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, 
and a from New York—without change. Booklet. 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 





is a magazine to 
THE MAZDAZNAN osic'yor think: 
For Advanced 
Thinkers for Mental and Physical Development. 
OTOMAN-ZAR-ADUSHT-HANISH, Editor 
we Writings and Teachings have “aroused the 
or 
Send fora a sample copy and ene of his 
Work and ome acquainted to 
THE MAZDAZNAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3016 Lake Park Avenue, Dept. S, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Chiropody Taught by Mail 


América’s First Correspondence School 
teaching Chiropody by 
mail foractual practice. 
Graduates receive di- 
plomas. Excellent 
paying — for 

ither Can be 
studied without inter- 
fering with present 
occupation. Young or old can easily learn. Send for 
new Illustrated Prospectus, 1905. Weekly payments. 


DR. P. KAHLER’S SONS 
Surgeon Chiropodists 
481 Fifth Ave. Estab. 1868 New York City 


Professional Services Rendered 
Office Hours, 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


teh 5 
SURGICAL” 
CH1ROPODy 





SAVE YOUR TONGUE 
by using the cleanly 


Columbia Moistener 


to moisten your envelopes, stamps and 
labels. It puts just enough moisture 
evenly on the gummed surface to make 
it stick securely. It is sanitary,efficient 
and durable. It is useful in any office or 
home. Send for illustrated folder «« B.”’ 


ROZELLE MFG. CO. 


92-94 Liberty St. New York 


“There is no portion of Colorado that gives 
greater promise than the Sugar Loaf mining district, 
in Boulder county.”—Denver Post. 

The Venitia Gold Mining Co. is located in 
this district, is a tunnel proposition, and under rapid 
course of development. 

Address Dr. H. A. MUMAW, Elkhart, Ind., 
for circulars and the “ Switzerland Trail” 
Souvenir. 





UNCOOKED 


FRUIT, NUT AND CEREAL FOODS 


DATENUT FIG HAZEL FRUIT BREAD 


Sample of either by mail, 10c.; all three, 25c. 
Twenty other ‘‘Good Things to Eat,’’ made without 
lard, suet glue or other dead-animal matter. Write 
for list or send $1 for 5-lb. box of samples, cooked 
and uncooked. 

STRAIGHT EDGE KITCHEN 
Being the Commissary Department of the Straight 
7, Industrial Settlement, 1 Abingdon Sq., N. Y. 
Write for information about the Straight Edge In- 
dustries and waysin which you can co-operate with 
us for human betterment, physical, moral, industri- 
al, social, financial. 


CALIFORNIA LIFE, 25c. 


Big illustrated magazine—tells all about California. 
Especially interesting to home seekers. One year 
trial, 25c. CALIFORNIA LIFE, San Jose, Cal. 











LARGE, 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the 
basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with 
additions that will render it one of the most popular 
games ever published in the hands of those interested in 
phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of interest 
to those not familiar with the subject. e sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel 
features have been added to the methods oS para. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price,only 25 cents. 
Address 
FOWLER & WELLSCO. L.N. FOWLER & CO. 
Publishers, Publishers, 
NEW YORE. London, E. C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


By BENJAMIN F. LOOMIS, 
Graduate of the American Institute of lhrenology, Class of 1886 
JUST PUBLISHED 
339 PAGES, $1.50 ILLUSTRATED 
Showing the Harmony of the Sciences, and their Relation to Re- 
ligion; or the Relation of Man to the Universe. 
‘The Macrocosm and the Microcosm, 
Phrenology and Astrology, or the Influence of the Planets on the 
Human Mind, and containing the Horoscope of 
Jesus Christ and of Adam. 
The Progress of the World, as Explained by the Principles of 
Phrenology. 

Harmony between Science and Religion; The Keys of the King- 
dom of Heaven; Spiritual Knowledge; The Bottomless Pit. 
“HOLY MATERNITY,” by Estelle M. Loomis 
The Principles of Salvation scientifically considered. Philosophy 
of Sacrifice. Taurus the Bull. The Opening of the Seal, etc. 

‘*The world is becoming more accustomed to monopolies, large 
corporations, and trust companies, which are beginning to con- 
trol every form of trade and business, and it is not surprising to 
find that even in the literary world the same spirit which domi- 
nates commerce is also at work here, Inthe above named volume 
before us, ‘SCIENCE AND Re LicIon,’ we find that the author 
has not only given us an idea of Science, which in itself is a 
large subject totreat, but he has also united the subject of Re- 
ligion to his comprehensive view of Science, and we have pre- 
sented to us in one book the key of many interesting subjects 
which, as a rule, areader has to secure several books to study. 
It shows us how Astronomy and the Solar System is allied to 
Phrenology, and how if the principles of Astrology are true as 
applied to this life, they are also applicable to spiritual knowl- 
edge. It tells us what are the keys to the kingdom of Heaven. 
It lays before us the problem why we should be Christians; and 
the principles of salvation. It speaks of the progress of the world 
as explained by the principles of Phrenology. Thus, the first 
part of the book treats of the Sideral System, and Chapter 1 is 
illustrated with views of the Solar System. After speaking of 
the comparative dimensions of the sun, the planets and their 
satellites, he next introduces, in Part II, the general principles 
of Phrenology, the definition of the organs, and as the author 
has made a study of Phrenology, he gives in brief an outline of 
the subject. Part III is devoted to the general views and scope 
of Astrology, while. Part IV shows the harmony between Phren- 
ology and Astrology, or the influence of the planets onthe human 
mind. In this section the writer gives the horoscope cf Jesus 
Christ, and shows that He was born at the only time when it was 
possible for a perfect man to be born. He goes on to state that 
if Christ was born on December 25th, in the year1, B. C., or 
just one week before the beginning of the Christian era, as is ex- 
plained in the horoscope of Christ, and if Adam were created, or 
existed, just four thousand years before the birthof Christ, as is 
claimed by Astrology, then if we compute the mean motion of 
the planets back for a period of just four thousand years, taking 
the horuscope of Christ as a basis, we will then have an approxi- 
mate horoscope for the first man, Adam, and it would indicate 
that Adam had his memorable existence and trialsin the year 
4001, B.C. We believe this is an original thought with Mr. Loo- 
mis and wa commend his theories to our readers, for we believe 
that the originality of the book will appeal to many in a new 
light..”—Phrenological Journal. 
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ment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neu- 
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ian, Roman and Electric Baths and 
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The Aso-Neith 
Cryptogram of Numbers 
and Letters 


Learn to adjust your daily life, 
spiritually and materially, by un- 
derstanding the law .of vibration 
held in the numbers and letters of 
your name which govern your life. 


Send three dollars with name and 
date of birth, for full name read- 
ing, business prospects, etc., to 


ASO-NEITH COCHRAN 


415 WEST 115th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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| Healthward,” 


Your Faculty of 


Vitativeness 


will smile and say thank-you when you show it 
** Return to Nature.” And you'll live longer 
and fuller and better than you ever imagined. 
What's the an understanding brain if 
you haven't good red blood to nourish it and a 
buoyant | lo its bidding? ‘* Return to 
Nature” is Ze Book of Health for every human 
who wants self-knowledge, 


expression. 


use of 
ody to « 


self-mastery, self- 
Tells you how to cure at home all 
of brain, 
stomach, liver, bowels, skin, blood, nerves, and 
sex organs. Reveals absolutely the cause of 
physical derangements and the way to stay 
healthy in future. Makes you happy as the 
day is long—because you're sure of yourself 
with the courage born of self-understanding. 
Not a book for the curious—the idle—the indif- 
ferent. But a revelation to the honest, earnest, 
purposeful soul. Price, cloth, $2.00; paper 
cover, $1.50, postpaid. 

10 cents brings the booklet, ‘‘ Stray Hints 
,” and descriptive circular; also 
copy of my unique magazine “ NATUROPATH ” 
and other interesting literature. Practice 
promptness by sending now, 

Send for Free Prospectus of the 
| N. Y. Naturopathic Health Home and College 
| BENEDICT LUST, Naturopath 
| Dep. P. J., 124 E. 59th St., New York City 
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Natural Food ; or, How to Be Well on Reasonable 


T D C O S l r Diet. 50 cents. 
h h “ Natural Food" discriminates between what a man should 
e - e % a e eat and should not eat. It shows also how far a man may tin with 
e 8 comparative impunity. It does not advise sin. 

Sanitarium Water and Air ; or, New Thoughts on Old Subjects. 
By J. P. SANDLANDs, M.A., T.C.D., etc. 20 cents. 
Tr * Nurses and Nursing; or, How Not to Do It. By 

SISTER MEDICATRIX, Ex-N.S. 25 cents. 

Quacks and What They Do. By ONE oF THEM. 
25 cents. 

Higher Criticism as Applied to Itself ; or, Professor 
Davidson’s introduction to Isaiah Under the 
Ruthless Logic of His Own Principle. By 
ARTEMUS LONGSIDEs, M.A. §0 cents. 

Disease : Cause, Prevention, and Cure; or, Every 
Man His Own Doctor. By the Author of ** Natural 
Food.”’ $1.50. 

Disease is uncleanliness of all sorts. Its cause is one. Its 

} manifestations are many. Its cure is one and within the reach of 

| all. No man needs a doctor. Common sense suffices. 

| The Microbe, False and True. $1 50. 

| ** The Microbe"’ is an examination of things as they are. The 

| upshot, no microbe in history and none in disease, There is a 

real microbe in many things we regard as harmless. Men of 
science, in short, are on the wrong track. 

| Corpulence and Its Cure. 25 cents. 

** Corpulence"’ gives an account of the cure of cases, explains 
its nature, and shows how to live so as not to get fat. 

| Sanitation, Right and Wrong. $1.25. 

The New Art of Healing; or, the Relation Between 
the Principles of Voice Production and Health. 

INCORPORATED By a VICAR. 50 cents. 
A Private Sanitarium where the systematic use of | The ‘‘ Bogey-Man,”’ Small-Pox. By ‘ BALAAM’s 

Psychic Means of Cure are employed for the treat- Ass.” 25 cents. 
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roundings, provided with every facility necessary for | Tetzel and His Big Drum; or, Civilization Weighed 
their proper care, and where they can receive indi- in the Balances and Found Wanting. By LUTHER 
vidual attention. REDIVIVUS. 25 cents. 

Splendidly located, retired, and accessible. —™ Is the Book Canonical? By IsRAEL IsAAcson, 


‘ ae .D. 25 cents. 
Write for descriptive booklet The True Theory of Voice Production. By M. A. 
(New Edition.) 25 cents. 
THE DR. C. 0. SAHLER SANITARIUM Medical Fads; or, Musings Among the Doctors. 
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Learn Phrenology at Home 


LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY 


This Course Consists of Forty Lessons 


Location, Definition, and Division of the Various Parts of the Brain, Skull, and 

Menta! Faculties, and the Temperaments, Combination of Faculties, the Bones of the 

Head, the Principles, and Proofs and the Objections. Ethnology. Nationalities 

That Comprise the Caucasian Race. Nationalities That Comprise the Mongolian, 

Indian, and Negro Races. Physiognomy, Eyes, Ears. Physiognomy, Noses, Mouths. 

s Physiognomy of Handwriting, Walk, etc, Anatomy. Physiology. Heredity. In- 

Subjects heritance and Long Life. Practical Hygiene of the Body. Hygiene of the Brain. 

Exterior of the Brain. The Cerebellum and Under Surface. The Interior. The 

Longitudinal Section, ete. Animal Magnetism, the Will. Experimental Phrenology. 

Men and Women Compared. Choice of Pursuits. Instinct and Reason. Diseases 

of the Brain. Moral Accountability of Man. Elocution. Adaptation in Marriage. 
Measurements and Brain Weights. Examination of a Head. 


HOW THE LESSONS ARE SENT OUT 
The lessons are sent out once a week, and it is expected that the students will return them, 
answered, on a certain day of the following week, when they will be corrected and returned. Thus the 
routine work will be carried out and a systematic examination of each subject given. This, it will be 
readily seen, is an advantage to students far ahead of usual courses by mail, which are simply written 
out in typewritten form, without any personal supervision. 


THE WORK OF PHRENOLOGY IN EDUCATION 

“Oh, if Thad only known twenty years ago what I have learned to-day concerning myself,” said a 
man to us the other day, “how many disappointments and sorrows I should have been saved.”” He had 
just begun to look squarely into himself, to discern intelligently the tone and quality of his mind, and 
the direction in which he might apply his faculties and powers with good hope of success. Now here is 
where the science of Phrenology enters into the work of education, and until its principles are incor- 
porated into school systems we must expect the same course of turning out ill-balanced and aimless 
youth to go on. 

The primary object of education is to make our young people competent to fill some useful station 
in life and be self-supporting. Does it need argument that he or she who would do good, effective work 
as a teacher should first understand his or her own organization and, next, to be able to read and under- 
stand the character of a child after a few hours of the close association of the school-room ?) And should 
it not be within the ability of every teacher to give a well-founded opinion to each pupil concerning the 
sphere in which he will be likely to act with the best effect ? 


M. H. PIERCY, Secretary 24 East Twenty-second Street 
Care of Fowler & Wells Co. NEW YORK 
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